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JORDAN’S King Hussein in due in 
Washington hy the end of (his 
month. Thu king, as usual, will be 
arriving with a list of new and soph- 
isticated unns lie is demanding; the 
Americans, as usual, are in two 
minds whether to supply them or 
not. 

Hussein will probably gel the im- 
proved Hawk anti-aircraft missiles 
he is asking for, but not the F-16 
fighters he wants. 

To tell the truth, the Jordanian 
monarch is not a popular personality 
with the U.S. administration these 
days. Neither President Reagan nor 
Secretary of State George Shultz has 
forgotten or forgiven the king's 
double-cross in September 1982, 
when he reneged on his assurances 
that he would go along with 
Reagan's peace proposals. At the 
White House the plan had been seen 
as Reagan's crowning foreign policy 
achievement; in fact, his only foreign 
policy achievement. Instead, the 
president was left humiliated; his 
staff, infuriated. 

Administration officials are also 
plain angry with Hussein's inability 
to do anything to help generate a 
process that would end the Middle 
East deadlock. A pivotal figure in 
the revived pro-Western Cairo- 
Am man -Baghdad axis, he does no- 
thing but spin from pole to pole, 
making all the right statements but 
achieving nothing. 

Hussein's perennial threat that he 
will swing towards the Soviets has 
also lost its credibility, and no longer 
intimidates Washington. He has 
cried wolf once too often. His entire 
army, except for some token anti- 
aircraft systems, is Western. He 
needs Western systems to consoli- 
date his forces. Turning to Russia 
would retard Jordan's military capa- 
bilities by more than a decade; and 
this is precisely the time it needs, 
every ounce of strength it can muster 
to counter the growing threat from 
Syria. Hussein won't turn to Russiu, 
because his two closest Arab allies, 
Egypt and Iraq, won’t let him - 
especially Egypt. 

WHEN HUSSEIN reaches 
Washington in a few weeks’ time, he ; 
is going to find an administration 
tom between its desire to make 
support Tor Jordan conditional on 
some tangible promise of action in . 
getting the Middle East peace pro- 
cess started, and its understanding 
that he has legitimate security in- 
terests vis-h-vls his Arab neighbours, 
and needs the arms he is asking for. 
The administration is also aware of 
Ibc Jewish and Israeli pressure that 
will almost certainly result from any 
decision to provide Hussein with 
more sophisticated weapons- unless 
Ine'supply of arms is somehow link- , 
ed to movement on the peace issue. 

Senior American officials are con- 
vinced that the time has never been 
more propitious for peace in the 
Middle East. Israel has a moderate 
government. Even if the national 
unity government were to fall, the 
Left and Centre --including some ; 
tenegade Liberals -would be able to 
Put together a coalition without 

o 68 ! - P«»ent right-wing partners. , 

Syna is isolated as never before. 
Mte battle for the presidential . sue- ; 
jjssibn is still, ip Jts early stages^ and 
Hafez Assad's only regional ally, 
Jrati, is on its knees as a result of the 
, Iren war. jAssad is still not sure 
?. f Welations wlth;the new men in 
; jUrS^l’s withdrawal 
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^ recent history of the Middle East to 
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OT yet another attempt to tackle the Middle in Washington is perhaps the need of 

Eas t oonflirt The Post's Defence corres- 

pOndent HIRSH GOODMAN spoke to U S remembered for, will be remem- 

officials in Washington last week. ' 

Reagan has yet to make his-foreign 
policy mark, and time is running 
short. 

What has added to Washington’s 
sense of urgency is the reading of a 
possibility of war between Israel and 
Syria. Though analysts with a direct 
influence on American foreign poli- 
cy are hesitant to give credence to 
this, Assad may wish to unite Syria 
against a common enemy in order to 
pre-empt a power struggle for the 
leadership when he steps down. He 
may be looking for nn excuse to 
disentangle himself from Lebanon, 
or attempting to unify an Arab world 
fragmented by the lraq-Iran war. 
Action on any of these would render 
movement on tho peace process im- 
possible. 

WASHINGTON has been monitor- 
ing closely the departure of Soviet 
technicians and military advisers 
from Syria in recent weeks. About 
2.000 - or a third of the total - are 
said to have left, though analysts 
place the figure at less than (hat. The 
comings and goings of Soviet milit- 
ary advisers to Arab regimes is 
something that both Israel and the 
U.S. watch with acute interest. Their 
departure from Damascus and Cairo 
in 1973 was the first real indication 
that war was about to break out. 

The Americans arc also puzzled as 
to why the Soviets handed their 
Sam-5 missiles to the Syrians last 
December. Until then, the strategic 
systems had been handled only by 
Soviet military personnel, no Syrian 
even being allowed on base . 

The Americans feel that this may 
have happened because Assad de- 
manded it, finding an autonomous 
^ |—B ^ mm wmtm Mb bmb bbb Soviet presence on his soil unpalat- 

able. Alternatively, they reason, the 
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THE AMERICANS don't know ihe 
exact reasons yet, but the actions 
themselves have led to the Middle 
East being restord to the administra- 
tion’s agenda . and renewed thoughts 
about peace. These past weeks have 
not been good ones for the presi- 
dent: Nicaragua, Bitburg, Star Wars 
and his inability to mobilize support 
for his domestic programmes have 
all cast their shadow on Reagan’s 
stunning election victory last 
November. 

His aides do not deny that an 
achievement in the Middle East, or 
even the beginnings of something 
positive, would be an ideal vehicle 
not only for restoring his stature, but 
for making his imprint on history as 
well. All it needs is the right pressure 
at the right time. Each of the parties 
Reagan wants to bring to the nego- 
tiating table is susceptible to press- 
ure; each has its own reasons for 
wanting a settlement. There is no 
reason, they feel, why the process 
cannot be put in motion now. 

The difficulties in reaching a set- 
tlement are clear. Arafnl has his 
problems, mainly in terms of his own 
survival if he agrees to surrogate 
Palestinians talking peace with 
Israel. Mubarak cannot go too far 
without being accused of having sold 
out completely. Hussein has his 
reasons for preferring the status quo 
to dealing with tile issue of Palesti- 
nian nationalism. And no matter 
how moderate Ihe government in 
Israel, there is no way it could give 
up all of the West Bunk and survive. 
At best, it could agree to little more 
. than limited autonomy. 

However, the Americans now 
seem to believe that problems 
should not preclude negotiations. 
These have a dynamic of their own 
and tend to generate solutions, as in 
the example of the Camp David talks 
that turned the impossible into real- 
ity within 16 months. 

Secretary of State George 
Schultz is arriving in (lie country to- 
day. While he originally intended to 
visit only Israel, in the framework of 
a European tour, he will now also be 
visiting Amman as well as Cairo. 
This visit could be used to clarify 
where the sides stand - something 
his roving ambassador Richard Mur- 
phy was unable to do when- he was 
■ here late last month. What Schultz 
learns will probably set the tone not 
only for Hussein’s visit to Washing- 
ton, but for the administration's fu- 
ture moves on the peace process. 

The secretary of state may con- 
clude that any attempt to get the 
sides to meet now could only ead in 
failure - something that would 
strengthen the Syrians and weaken the 
president - and that it would there- 
fore be foolish to pursue the theory 
that a settlement is possible. On the 
other hand, he may fortify the grow- 
ing opinon in Washington that all the 
elements exist for at least starting a 
negotiating process, and return 
home with the message that the time 
- has come to start twisting arms . 

In the latter event he will have the 
support of an eager Shimon Peres, 
who would not. mind his national 
• unity government splitting over a 
real issue before he is due to hand 
over the premiership; and probably 
also an eager President Mubarak, 
who is finding it increasingly difficult 
to remain the solitary Arab at peace 
with Israel. Arafat and Hussein hold 
the key, and both are malleable. . 

We could be on the threshold of a 
new era: Or we could he in for more 
of the tame. A,t tills point, it is almost 
' entirely up to the Americans,; and 
that realization seems to' be preva-r 
lent in Washington. Only time wili 
tell if the A mericans have (he con vio? 
tlon to back up the realization,: for 
there is no afgujng that theoretically 
at least, the:metors for progress are 
there. I ' . ■ . • . D 





1 SPENT VIZ DAY in London. It 
was an occasion. not of triumph ht 
joy, but of relief. The w.ir had gone 
on for six murderous years. The 
collapse did mil come us a surprise ; it 
hud been clear for some lime that the 
Nazis were finished. 

I was in the British auny dial 
fought its way across Belgium and 
Holland into Germany. Our super- 
iority in weapons during the last 
phase was overwhelming. We had so 
much armour, wc didn’t know what 
In do with it. ll spilled over to the 
foot-soldiers, who found themselves 
transported, like 3rd-cluss passen- 
gers suddenly promoted in 1st class, 
nn the top of surplus tanks minus 
their turrets (dubbed carriers). 

The German troops were hag- 
gard, their uniforms drab and discol- 
oured, their maldricl often 
makeshift. I remenihvi one soldier 
wheeling his niiiehiiie-gun in a baby's 
pram. Among our prisoners, hands 


German civilians ill the areas that 
we pe in 'trail'd were staggered at tile 
contrast between the reheating 
Wclii uiiuhl. a shadow of its I miner 

sell, and. a ilsiv ui t w " after, die 
spick and span fuaesof (he advnik- 
ini? Allies, equipped with ii«m- 
niniigery on a scab' lh.it the ■ 'iiluol- 
eis had i level witnessed before. 

( inly then did the Nazi myth crack 
at last.' Only then did those with eyes 
to sec realize, shockingly, how their 
great fuehrer, Adnlflliller, had sold 
his nation down the drain. 

It was not with the pride of a 
knightly people defeated in fair bat- 
tle that the Germans received us 
invaders. They behaved deferential- 
ly, even obsequiously. nicir manner 
was ingratiating (“Hurry, hurry, get 
to Berlin before the Russians do”). 
They doffed their hats before pas- 
sing Allied officers. 

IT HAD NOT a (ways been like that. 

At the beginning, the Germans were 
superbly equipped. They were well 
ahead of the French and British, who 
had only recently (and half- 
heartedly) begun arming. Moreov- 
er, some of the weapons that the two 
democratic powers did manufacture 
were below par, to put it mildly. 

[belonged to a tank battalion. We 
left England in a naval convoy in the 
spring of 1942, not knowing where 
we were destined; we thought it was 
India. Bui as we rounded the Cape 
and heard on the radio of Rommel's 
advance in. Libya and theTetreat of 
Auchinleck’s forces, we had a pretty 
clear idea where we would end up. 

We landed In Port Said, and were 
switched to the front at Mersa Mat- 
ruh straightaway, without any time 
for retraining or acclimatization. We 
were thrust into a counter-attack in 
July, with terrible results. My batta- 
lion started at dawn with 52 tanks 
and ended the day with sbc. As far as 
l know, the other two lank battalions 
in our armoured brigade did not fare 
better. The German line remained 
unbreachfed. . 

How did I manage -to survive? I 
had been a lank troop commander 
back in England, but outof boredom 
the regimental routine took on 
in le rest in, a new topic, desert 
navigation. I even gave courses on 
the subject. -When we.gdt to the 
Middle East, my commanding offic- 
er realized that navigation, iiyas going 
to be a problem and detailed me to 
concentrate on that, : 

My troop of three tanks was hand r 
ed over to another lieutenant . I was 
supplied with a scoui-dar. and pro- 
ceeded to help .steer the battalion, 
under cover of -.darkness,- to . its 
bnttlo-sfntion. After that,! Yftw de- 
spatched tq the transport echelon 
with instructions to bring them up to 
the regimental lines ibe [plowing 
evening, complete wlllrfood, WaWr 


and ammunition. U 

I spent the day with the lorries n 
idly, listening to distant gunfire, not 
knowing what a slaughter was going 
nn among iny fellow-soldiers. 

There was u reason for these set- 
backs, though it was not made public 
ul the time. Instead, the impression 
was created that the British troops 
were not much good compared with 
the legendary Germans. Up to a 
point, that criticism was valid. Wc 
had not been properly trained, and 
our senior officers knew as much 
about war as they knew abuut tropic- 
al medicine. 

But that was not the mam reason 
for our repulses in the field. The 
main reason was the murderous dis- 
parity iu the quality of our arms. The 
desert is flat and empty, like the sea. 

There are nn buildings, no trees, no 
hushes, no hills or valleys to provide 
cover. Battles were fought in the 
open by exchange of gunfire, as in g 
in i vid combat. ... 1 

My bat al lion possessed Valentine | 
tanks, ; trilled with J7-mm. {' iwn- 
puiindei'T anti-tank cannon, with a 
range of 40M Yards. The Get mans 
had their M.uk III tanks with 50- 
iiiiii cannon, having a rouge of Nflt) J 
vauls. iiml Mark IV tanks with 75- 
nun. I'aminii, having a lailge of l.2l*l 
vanis. I donut -.puakuftlieii NN-mm. 
imti-lnnk arlilleiy pieces, which ! 
could pick off our ai intuited vehicles 
like llivs. 

EACH BA1TLE whs thus a car- 
nage. We could not get close enough 
lu make an impact. The coiiruge of 
the British troops was outstanding; 
they threw themselves against the 
enemy, despite these hopeless odds. 

For Rommel it whs a picnic. When 
Tobruk fell (before we arrived in the 
Western Desert), the great Winston 
Churchill told the House of Com- 
mons that he could not understand it 
- the British had a tank superiority of 
eight to six (1 quote these figures 
from memory). We in the Eighth 
Army knew just what that superior- 
ity consisted of; and we seethed. 

Before the Germans came on the 
North Africa scene, the British, 
under General Wavell, had whipped 
the Italians. It is common to sneer at 
the Italians as poor combatants, but 
no one who fought them in action 
took that patronizing view, although 
it is true that their performance was 
uneven and they seemed to lack the 
slaying power of the Germans. 

Their main shortfall, however, 
was (as with us against the Germans) 
the poor quality of their armament. 

In jungle warfare, soldiers count 
more than equipment. In mecha- 
nized desert war, equipment is ev- 
erything. 

The Mersa Matruh battle took 
place in July; by September the 
corner was turned! Everything was 
now suddenly different. Officially, 
the innovation was that the egre- 
gious Auchinleck had been replaced 
by a man who was one of the few real 
, professionals in the British Army, 
General Montgomery. 

The change was felt instantly. 
Rommel attacked from the south 
and was repelled with substantial 
losses. In October, we attacked him 
■ at Alamein. I was no longer naviga- 
tion officer and' took pari In that 
' engagement, .- . 

It lasted 10 days. We lost 13,000 
killed hud wounded, but we broke 
the Afrika Korps Into pieces. Every- 
- body attributes the victory to Mont- ... 
gomery’s abilities as a commander * ■ 

■ and' he certainly was superior to his 
predecessors. But it wasn't Monty 
; . tyhp won die battlt of ^latheiit, . . : 

It m Ik the Micrtied firp-powor, pf 
the Eighth Army, notably - the 
i American-manufactured Shetmad . 
• tanks with tbeir 75-mnt. guns. iThe 
i , Germans had .likewise,, brought new 
r tank mqddls bito p\ay , the Panthers t 
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The war in Europe ended 20 years ago. 
DAVID KRIVINE recalls some experiences. 









(From top) Armoured car and Infantry in action in the Western Desert ; 
German soldiers surrendering ; General Montgomery. . 


before biitih* hud liL-cn studiously 
oHUvaleil. through the creation a 
long time before of bogus tank laa- 
gers. Tile Germans knew they were 
bogus - hut what (hey did not know 
was (hat, during (hose last days, the 
laagers luul gradually become real as 
tanks moved up under cover of dark-, 
ness, lo replace the wooden struc- 
tures under the camouflaging 

mosquito-nets. 

Our operational plan was as fol- 
lows (1 rely on my memory of events 
that occurred more than 40 years 
ago): At 9.4(1 p.m. precisely, 800 of 
our artillery pieces would go off 
simultaneously mid continue firing 
as fust as they could load, for 20 
minutes. 

At 10 p.m., the sappers would 
move forward, cutting a number of 
imnut paths through the minefields. 

The tanks would follow and over- 
take them, passing through the Ger- 
man infaiuiy to take up defensive 
positions on the further side of the 
infantry, facing the l iennan urmnur. 

“Their Inn), units are better than 
ours,” Montgomery stated forth- 
rightly in lus bailie order, “so our 
armour will lake hull-down posi- 
tions" (that is. with the tank-tracks 
protected behind an embankment). 
‘We shall wail for their armour to 
attack ours" (which they must be 
reluctant to do because they would 
be vulnerable to our gunfire from 
those protected positions). 

"The job of our infantry will then 
be to kill theirs. We must keep on 
killing Germans. The padres (army 
chaplains) must kill one German on 
weekdays and two on Sundays." 
Thai tasteless joke did not go down 
well with the troops. 

The idea was to force Romnffi 
tanks to take the offensive in order 
to rescue his infantry. In the tank 
battle that ensued, we would have 
the tactical advantage, as stated - 
and we needed it. 

That was the plan. Monty went to 
bed before the battle began, In order 
to wake up bright and fresh later in 
the night, when his intervention 
might be needed. 

And sure enough, it was - 
German minefields were deeper and 
better defended by covenrg fire 
than we had thought. When the son 
rose the next morning, our mW 
formations had not penetrated to he 
other side. Moreover, our tigbny 
kept secret was blown: the Shenn 
were visible to the naked eye, s 
our side of the minefield, hwj« 
failed to penetrate. Montgomery 

plnn was a shambles, it was tune lor 

him to wake up, all right. 

We won because we werea « 
gcr army, and Montgomery !: 
business - which is lo say that Mow 
not make any bloomers. A«WW 
superior firepower, wc faugh 'J® 

to a standstill. By November 1.W 

had collapsed and were rclreaW 
We planned a nankrnga^onW® 
the south to cut them 
too, because it started raining, 
we were stuck in the mud. ^ 
Rommel’s men gut 1 v ^ 

badly mauled. Tlw U.S. 
landing in Tunisia, and 
Korps were running 
a new enemy. The oalan 

had changed; they had no cha 

THE WAR involved _meaM^ 
fellow-soldiers dovet' w 

s since hostilities were spreao ^ 

entire, globe. My memory ^ 
s distant times is of 

n Thf. nine of sea and sxy _ nil 


and the Tigers, which were still bet-' . of attack can come to naught once since ho^liucawere sp flf l|l0 # 

ter than the Shermans - the Tiger combat is joined. . entire globe. My m ^ cd- 

carrying an 88-mm. gun. The enemy, entrenched from the distant times » or w skydoC nU‘ 

But they were too few in number. Mediterranean coast down to the ours. The bl lu e i 0 urney s 

The tide had turned. The Russian impassable Katara Depression .were ated our 

campaign was taking an enormous protected by a minefield. Behind the troopships. tgW * v i V 

toll., of German matfiriel, while: on minefield Btood Rommel’s infantry, sand-coloured. . was -in 

our side, America’s giant industry and behind them his armour, ready spent 48 hours « “ 

had entered the fray. - fordeployment. . those days - a / 


those days - a city i 


This time we at last had parity and buildings. , fa, 1st' •’J’’ 

WAR IS .a chaotic business. The , more in armour, with 700 newly Back in Engtanu lrys |j t. 

baltle of Alamein on October 23, nrrhjed Sherman tanka. Their atf- I was dazzled by to (fcrtik 

1942,ahowi>dhowtliebeiit-laidplan» vance to the front during the last days which boasted every — , 


Jerusalem post magazine ' 


green. London. in coni last, was grey 
and drill’. All the brilliance luul been 
taken out of that city; it was all 

“utility-*' 

The war effort embraced the 
whole nation. Britain was mobilized 
more completely Ilian any othci 
country. Every fit person was either 
called up (five million men and 
women were in uniform) or allo- 
cated to a resei ve occupation. 

A South African doctor of my 
acquaintance, who served on a Brit- 
ish medical board, was amazed at the 
severity of the criteria. A young 
civilian due for call-up was round al 
his medical examination to suffer 
from epilepsy. Tlu- South African 
was about lo order his release when 
the board chairman stepped in. 
“Register him as a Bovin bov," lie 
said (for compulsory service in the 
coal mines). 

"But what happens if the Ind has a 
seizure down in the pit?" the South 
African protested. 

"So Britain will have secured 
several more tons of coal, and will be 
short of one epileptic," came the 
reply. 

The “Blitz" of 194D/41 . when Lon- 
don was bombed nightly by the Ger- 
man air force, passed me by. I was 
being trained at the time in distant 
Wiltshire to become a tank-man 
(which meant mainly polishing and 
re-polishing my boots, cleaning my 
webbing, saluting officers and 

“square-bashing.”) 

All I recall of the capital is passing 
through it when I had time off. The 
underground stations were stacked 
every evening with people bedding 
down. They had been “bombed out" 
or sought shelter against air attacks. 
Among them were soldiers spending 
a less-than-restful leave with their 
families. 

Some were asleep, others gazed 
passively at the travellers. The 
"lube" went on operating until 11 
p.in. (Theatre shows were staged to 
let people get home before the 
enemy raids began.) 

What I do recall vividly is the 
V-bomb attacks before and during 
the Normandy landings, i was in 
London waiting for a posting. (They 
kept us busy censoring soldiers’ let- 
ters.) You could hear the whine of 
the V-bomb coming. People took no 
notice unless the whine stopped 
while it was nearby. Then everyone 
froze in mid-sentence or mid- 
gesture. All waited for the ensuing 
explosion. If no damage was caused 
in the immediate vicinity, they re- 
sumed doing whatever they had 
been doing. 

Austerity reigned in Britain. 

The production of consumer 
goods was confined to bare essen- 
tials. Diners in a restnurant were not 
allowed more than three courses per 
menl, with bread being counted as 
one course. Maximum price (not 
including drinks) was five shillings, 
or 7/6d. in London's West End. 

Everything that could be rationed 
was rationed - food, clothing, pet- 
rol. One man I knew observed that 
he thought sexual intercourse was 
being portioned out too. How come? 
He had heard a man on a bus say, 
"I’ve lost my f...iog rationbook." 

People taking a bath were en- 
joined to use no more than five 
inches of water. The king was re- 
ported to have had a mark painted in 
his bath at the palace, five inches up. 

For the first time, Britain became 
egalitarian. The rich felt the pinch, 
while the situation of the poor im- 
proved in some ways. There was full 
employment for the first time since 
1931. Everybody had more money 
than there were goods to spend it on. 
Average qutritional standards - sur- 
prisingly- rose. 

A blade market emerged, though 
, pn|y at the fringe. When the war was 
.9 v er, the rationing continued.- Visi- 
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tors to liberated France found a 
different situation there. An enor- 
minis black market dominated the 
scene, open and unconcealed. 

Money could buy anything (the ... ^ 

poor . of couise. went hungry). Paris v ^ ^ V 

restaurants served food (hut the Brit- /' 

islt luul forgotten existed . v 'i# *;• •' -yS f 

ONE BRITISHER was outraged 
that the defeated French had it so 
easy (to all appearances), while the 
British, who had fought on to vie- 
tory. lived like paupers. "Our 
national mettle is superior lo yours." 
lie boasted to a Frenchman. "We 
don’t patronize the black market like 

“Nor would we." the Frenchman { 

retorted, “if our rations were as 

lavish as yours. Y« >u have enough for /y 

everybody, you don't need a black 
market to keep vom children ted. 

We do." ; 

Life in England involved no real 
hardship, but organized austerity 
had a price. The country became 
shabby, buildings were rundown. 

Shopping meant queueing, and tem- 
pers flared. Salesmen were rude, 

and the customs had lo bulter v L „ e Dettll St 

them up, instead of the other way £ 

round. The socialist ideal of cgalitar- _ JP 

ianism never recovered from those I 

w « years. 1 11 V 1 M " 

Railway stations figure prominent- 
ly in my recollections. They were GET A GROUP of Englishmen re- 

always thronged with soldiers com- ininixeing about the Second World 

ing on leave or rejoining their units. War, and you can bet your old, 

Owing to petrol-rationing, trains battered tin helmet that it won't be 

were the chief form of travel. long before one of them starts sing- 






tm / ■ 




Vera Lynn goes Beduin ai the Dead Sea last week. 


mem up, msieau ui me uuicr way ^ 

The forces’ sweetheart 

Railway stations figure prominent- ^ _ ______ , . . . ... 

ly in my recollections. They were GET A GROUP of Englishmen re- A few hours before we talked, 

always thronged with soldiers com- ininixeing about the Second World Jlldv MoiltaqU lh ®y ll! * d , ? k ® n " ,ri l* !° Mj ! SiU,n ’ 

ing on leave or rejoining their units. War, and you can bet your old, where Lewis had participated in a 

Owing to petrol-rationing, trains battered tin helmet that it won't be . . ■ . mass bar initzva, along with 35 Van- 

were the chief form of travel long before one of them starts sing- she talked about whnt she has been ely members who had never mider- 

Canteens on the platforms sold ing. “We'll meet again, don't know doing since the old days. gone the ceremony, 

weak tea in dirty cups without sauc-' whe re, don't know when/But I know "1 ve never stopped singing, said It wns fantastic, he said, 4CHior 

ers Teaspoons were lacking so the we'll meet again some sunny day...” Dame Vera, who was going on from 500 people in that small synagogue. I 


canteen girls sugared your tea and B , . . ■ „ „ . , ^ - . 

stirred it for you. often ungraciously. but Vera Lynn, who turned this song monies in Holland and Denmark . 

More than once I saw a member of into an expression of hope and In the last 10 years 1 vc visited 
the forces lash out in firry at the yearning for millions of servicemen Australia every year, and done a 

insolence of these attendants, who and their wives and sweethearts dur- concerltouioff.ailadao.ieeortwice 

seemed quite unaware that these ing the anguish of wartime separa- a yeur. 

fighting men deserved something all X,U HnSrelnfaTof fae 


Nostalgia may not be what it was, Israel to perform in VE-Dny cere- read tlie longest verse there; I 


nark. very good. Al Ic.ist the rubbi called 
isited us boys!" 

me a “I wus very excited for him,” 
twice added his wife, who is "Church of 

England, but not terribly religious.” 


better during the short break from 
their ordeal. 


lions, cun still bring a tightening of Just before coming here, she The couple have one daughter, who 

the throat to those who ndnrcd her attended the annual reunion of the was educated in a Catholic convent. 

40 years ago. For some, the memory "Burma Boys” in London’s Royal It seemed quite natural that they 


111 The war had simolv aone on too is too poignnnt; they cannot bear lo Albert Hall, "where they presented should be devoted to each other in n 

longAttLbegZg.peopirwere replny' I hose old 78s* me with my Burma Star n.cda . touching old-fasfaoucd way. 

Sod hv natriotic fervour Every- Born Vera Margarel Welch, the which I should have had years ago. Lewis sings his wife s praises un- 

SSTvre? ^ and d^atic the plumber s daughrer from London's She made a triumphal .our of the selfconsciously: "She's the most 
blaclou? inThe sfaeets the uni- East Ham became the “Forces' Far East in 1044, and recalls a cun- easy-going - no, that's no. the righr 

forms the challeneeTo the national Sweetheart" and eventually a sym- cert she gave in a Burmese jungle word - site's very placid, il lakes a 

Sriirimin was GermanrtmS bol of an era. Her voice, carried by clearing "lo boys who hnd come long time for her to get upset : she 


“!« B !t was Chu?chillvereus P Hille r r. the BBC to "our boys" in Europe, straight in from bailie. likes peoj 

Bv 1944 the glamour had worn North Africa. India and lire Far “Im always meeting all Ihe ex- excuses fi 

Off Brhain was now the no 3 com- East, was an intimate link wiih service chaps and singing for litem hearted. 

hLnt Tfter tte WTunfanTd home, a vital injection of optimism she said, "so I've never lost touch, 

the United States Privations were to civilians in uniform during six long It s just a continuation, as tar as I m AT THE 

hemline in hite tl e fme of the years or conflict. In Britain, too. Wr concerned." DameVe 

narion was no kiifgeHn the balance. morale-boosting songs, "The White She mad, her first appearance in Variety s 
narton was no longer me uuu* " "Whnn ihp r ohK oublic at the aee of seven, wearing decades o 


likes people and is always muking 
excuses for them. She’s very kind- 


the United States Privations were tociviiiansinuniformduringsixlong It’s just a continuation, as far as I’m AT THE END of her stay in Isniel. 

hpcinnlno Inhte tlefmeof the years or conflict. In Britain, too. Wr concerned." Dame Vera was lobe presented with 

beginning to .bite. IM B inorale-boostinE sones, “The White She made her first appearance in Variety s humanitarian award for 

nation was no longer in th b Qjf fs of Dover," “When the Lights public at the age of seven, wearing decades of work in aid of die sick and 

im thf INCREASING drabness of of London Shine Again" and purple hows and while luce and needy. 

SuT-ST an image re- ''Yours," which beenrne one of Ihe singing for her supper in a working she is president of the Breast 

those long war years, an imag 0 . .u e war were heard men's club. Her professional debut Cancer Trust, and was one of the 

Zfa “wfthrti^aaljr^ed constantly- too constantly for some, was with Charlie Kurtz and his Casa- first in Britain to arouse, public 
again - with those star K.Lrow rnmments one woman, a student m Club Orchestra. awareness of the disease and have 

railway stations. It is of s t j me laconically: “She was Can she account for her phe- the symptoms explained on TV, -said 

huddled in every corner, sol l ■ evervw h ere ’ like wallpaper." nomenal wartime popularity? ' her husband. And almost three de- 

saytng goodbye to their wives or i5e British government was well “I suppose they just liked the way cades ago. the couple became in- 


girlfriends. . . |f , h nware of Ihe incomparable value to I sang, and the songs. They fitted in 

They clung to eaeh o her as if they e(forl of e p „ tertainers , ikc with that particular time." A modes, 

would never be reunited aga n Lvnn who in that pre- assessment; her radio request prog- 

(some. alas, were not). I was single stos in a way rantnte. Smcerly Yours, which 

at the time and fancy-free, but mt»t djfficlll| {or tot)ay ' s generation lo stnrted in November 1741. was a 

of the men in my unit were nnnreciate. Referring to Tommy high spot of the week for millions of 

their late 20s or early 30s. I cou H an i ev * s pTMA, the most popular listeners, who waited avidly for the 


sense that there was something in 
their lives which did not exist in 
mine. 

Their short spells at home- toi- 


first in Britain to arouse public 
awareness of the disease and have 
the symptoms explained on TV, -said 
her husband. And almost three de- 
cades ago. the couple became in- 
volved with the Stars Organization 
for Spastics, establishing holiday 
homes "which we now can’t till, 
because spastics have become so 
accepted by society." 

Was Dame Vera going to perform 
at the award ceremony in Jitu- 


radio show of the time, Winston chance of hearing a message or a salem’s Hilton Hotel - and if so, 

Churchill said: “In terms of morale, song from someone they loved. which songs? 

it's worth a division." The cry of “Vera's on tonight." “The old favourites," came the 

Vera I vnn was dearlv rated no recalled one ex-serviceman in reply, with the first hint of self- 


Their snort speus ui nuiuv Vcrfl L was c i ear |y rale( i no recalled one ex-serviceman in reply, with the first hint of self- 

less highly: for her contribution, she another interview. was enough to mockery and a flash of the old smile 

sweet anguish to these relationships. ^ made a Dame of the. British keep the lads indoors, forgoing can- which transforms her, even toduy, 

I can still conjure up the scene, . teen and cinema, “all Lying on their from suburban housewife to true- 

during those dark murky evenings, P beds, listening to her." Said an blue star. “That’s wliut they want to 

amid the chugging and c mjging l of ISRAEL for International Varie- Australian-horn veteran: “Whencv- hear." 

steam locomotives: men, ungamiy m Annual Convention, Dame er I hear her voice, 1 see visions of Whnt kind of music do they listen 

their khaki bail jcdreg s lnndtng a- ^ ” discovered al the Moriah men on troop trains." to at home'! 

Dead Sea Spa Hotel one evening last 


Vera was discovered at the Moriah 


“ ^SwVs week, somewhat improbably attired DAME VERA was in Israel with 
tearful skirted figure. The rifle was > ^ and en :" ing „ -Beduin her Jewish husband, Harry Lewis, lo 

^l^t'd^nSLfe^untoof happening" complete will, outdoor whon. 


in the tender painful communion of PI* ^ jve B m „ sic- s hcep, cnmels years. The couple met when both 

lovers about to be sundered. Hnd it belly dancer. appeared will, Ambrose's Baud in 

That W“. th e h™?" f 5n e °i f i| 0n ■ Fighting an unequal battle against the late 'his, she as a singer, he as a 

world, conflict in which 50 million B oisc s o( hu< J ns „ nd livestock, clarinettist, 
people lost their lives. D , 
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to at home? 

She doesn't sing at home, said 
Lewis. In fact, "we don’t listen to 
music there ut all. We’ve had so 
much music all our lives that we keep 
away from it. At home, we want to 
do other things. 

“We do everything togethci,” lie 
smiled. “We even sleep together." n. 


Julio Kaufinann: 


Eses^zuswssanxaaax 


sa'-isaav.i : :■ sEaKSjaa 


because i am a resident of 
the most ideal place for a 
person of my age. 

GOLDEN AGE HOME 
All my needs are attended to: 
protection and security; 
medicai supervision; culture 
and company, and an inde- 
pendent life. 

I have no worries! 

, That's what I call Quality of Life! Igp 


Visit our show flail 

76 Rehov La Guard!*, Tel Aviv. Tel. 03-399 1 9 1 . 


Your apartment-hotel in Zurich, surrounded by 
parks and woods. All rooms with kitchenette, 
balcony, radio, TV, marvellous view. Heated, 
indoor swimming pool, sauna, solarium, 
massage, restaurants, snack-bar, shopping area, 
hotel transportation to the city. 

Moderate prices. 10% reduction on room 
rate for Israel residents. 

The traditional hotel for Israelis in Zurich. 

Kurhausstrasse 20 CH-8030 Zurich 

Teisfon 01/251 93 60 Telex 81 6 460 


R> smile here. Bui fnenik p«riMimle*l 

licr in return first to Iwi native - — - " Hp*’" ' — — 

college-educated, idealistic, and ,1, that brought js* 

very serious about commitment to JopI Rebibo ofyoui VLnivereitv progra" 1 "* 1 

the country,” says Joe Wernik. ex- JOel HeDID0 “ S ” lays Na*a, M. 

ecutive director of the Association of it can lie very ' ’ HivniteJ 

Americans and Canadians in Israel an Austral™, who recent^ [£ . 

(AACT). could have gone the distance,” the an lsrncli jw "aa & ot 

Results of more than a dozen 33-year-old says. She feels that bound, alter . 

interviews with single women aged ambitious, successful men are no marnage. is fanl ily- 

24-37 support his assessment. All longer making aliya because of the * n il , ™. rilMem an t, e acute- 
but two were college-educated; all malaise that has gripped the country, onentcU, me pro 29, who de- 
but one were committed to staying in She herself would leave for the U.S. Loneliness tor -...ij^oiisW tradi- 

Israel. All but one are interested in if she had the right passport. (She scribes ncrseii a on Slwb- 

marrying and they agree that it can was the only one to express this tional, is walking gr stra uge le» f - 


, fomsm 

> C. v 

Bo ©cBJtljf 


ISRAEL1T1SCHES WOCHENBLATT 

ViiuiKlnJIn 1901 REVUE JUIVE 

C1I-8034 Zurid i/Swll»r la nil, Moras iraise U 
I'uhlishcd In Geinnin anil French. This independent Swiss paper 
will week hy week keep >mi informed ahouc wliai is happening to 
Jews all over i he world in (lie fields of religion, politics and' 
cult ure Laree adverming sOcii.iii [or business and pvrsoiiul 
in it ices 

Sun ip k' copies and advertising rules avaikilile. MH . im 


Pope Insurance Agency 

'fffl pj ffl y i House fc Car Policies 

B‘«g In ENGLISH 

T~~n rr dES. personal Service 

Cell for a quotation, S a.m.-l p.m. dally. 

B Stampfbr St., Netanya, Tol. 083-35884, 34717 


marrying and they agree that it can was the only one to express this tional i, iswair.uu, , , 

bo very difficull to meet a possible view. “The polarization and in- P at morning, it . one _ while 
husband here. creased power of the right wing have >ng the synugog B ^ 

Some cite the culture gap as a eroded the Zionist values that everyone else n 


factor. brought me here a dozen years ago," c„™, v er organic 

“In the States, at 21, we were still she says. ' There are, ft, 

‘searching’ for ourselves,” says Barbara, 30, an olah from South tions that P™ v ki 1 In Jerusalem- 

Karen, 37, who has lived here 10 Africa, finds that among English- singles to get tog ctallorafl CM* 1 *®* 

years. "Israeli men, those who sur- speaking immigrants many are un- “‘’jJJJSS holds a weekly dance 

vive, are looking to marry and start prepared to make a commitment. Youth (U-c-t j people. ^ 

families right after the army.” She lived with someone for three that attracts a ■ porously through 1 

Some feel that the war is responsi- years, and feels that it did not re- W .° r ♦!,hHnPDeoplef°f! e,,ier ; 

ble for a shortage of men. "The men place her need for marriage. the country t B 8 s s J fll j m ents w 

who fell in the Yom Kippur War “People here are afraid of settling op 1 man y JJPjj p p ur im 

would be my age now," said one down, they lend to be restless, Noga.wtio at look a niJ 

-1 31-year-old. egocentric and selfish - the free I w a l k ° d J n ’ " 7.° . 

According to one olah, a Haifa generation." _ w^ked ngh ° ' - ate director o 

resident, bureaucracy is responsible She does, however, feel that life branch acknowle°8T 

for chasing away talented, eligible for singles is easier in Israel because the Jerusalem w m attractaccrt*™ 

men. A serious relationship with a there is more of a hevra, a social that b| en is.’* biJt P°' nl ,ai|. 

doctor who tried unsuccessfully to group, and "people are more in- number o i P or0 «jranuncs • v *‘ 

open a practice in a branch of medi- teresled in meeting people." a L , 6 VSI lt ui who are interest* 11 

cine new to Israel, ended when he able to people w.i 

left the country in frustration after a BUT FOR MANY this is precisely meeting ut ■ ■ . t parti# 

year. the problem: meeting people. Nogasaysth^privJt^^^ffi 

J "It was a Special relationship th^t "If you don’t belong to some kind a better way 

1 - 1 ■ 1 • ■ ~ . — ' FRIDAY, 
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gain admission In the “in" group to 
be invited to them. As a stiulenl at 
the BezsilcJ Ail School she got u> 
know the right people. 

Most ul those i nt ci viewed, 
however, fell that parlies were also a 
waste i if time, ami Ilia l (lie most 
effective way <>r meeting homconv 
was through mutual friends. “Some- 
one who knows both ul you and can 
invite you to dinner,” saiil Dura. 

For people who didn't grow up in 
Israel this proves to be a piohlcm. 

RELIGIOUS singles have an advan- 
tage, in that they can enter the 
yeshiva world easily and enlist the 
help of rabbis and xhadchaniin. 

"We have a faculty of over 30 
rabbis," says the dean of a Jerusalem 
women’s seminary. “No one who 
calls them or their wives will be 
turned away if they can give us a 
name of just one rabbi they studied 
with anywhere in the world." 

On the other hand, religious 
women feel the pressure of not being 
married more intensely than their 
secular counterparts. "In yeshiva 
circles, a girl marries at 18 or 19. At 
21 she starts to gel down on herself; 
by 24 she’s hurting," he says. 

Contrary to the popular image of 
women’s seminaries as shelters for 
girls until they marry, the rabbi 
doesn’t encourage his students to 
date until the second half of their 
second year here. 

“If a girl gets married after only a 
few months of study, I can't get too ' 
excited about it,” he says. "She isn’t I 
marrying the best she can.” 

He is also leery of girls marrying 
men who arc only 21. 

ANOTHER avenue open to reli- 
gious singles is the shadchan. The 
standard fee of a marriage broker is 
$500 per side, but many make no 
charge. 

The serious shadchan interviews 
each candidate and only then 
arranges for the first date. 

"The people who tend to have the 
most difficulty marrying are those 
who are in the middle,” says one 
Jerusalem shadchan. “People who 
have their feet in Jboth worlds.” 

Pearl, 29, graduate of a secretarial 
school, agrees. She considers herself 
to be modem Orthodox and wants 
someone "who keeps Shabbat and is 
normal.” 

‘‘Here it’s black and white. You’re 
either frum or not f rum- wear pants 
tights in the summer." 

In England, she says, there are 
more people in the middle. 

She meets people through shid- 
“uchim, but her family don’t under- 
stand her religious outlook: “They 
set me up as the granddaughter of a 
prominent hassldic rabbi. They 
don’t see that I am a girl in jeans and 
no bra." 

Is marriage at a later age consi- 

■■Tt, 8 ^ US or a ™ nus ? 

The older you get, the more you 
realize what you want," says Pearl. 

, , ot ^ er hand, it worries me a 
ioi that I’m set in my ways. I’m 
shij " Heaven forbid someone 

toy house*”* something around in 
th^ S ^° r marr y> n g a divorced man, 

** s ?omed to be general agree- 
Ul _ at ' wfh the opinion expressed by a 
man who had recently married a 
«r,V rced father with two children: 
u worry more about why a guy 
haul nCVer married than about his 
n ^ lag made a mistake."- 
cm, tac Women interviewed were 
earned about the biological clock 
rkjJl® a ^ a V' “I absolutely adore 
todavT’ "9V 31-year-old. “Just 
sun !„ i? w Children playing in the 
maviH? S t id to "ty^e’fi Sara, y° u 
iusthn ^ ave fhetn- Accept it. I'll 
But if p® 8 a ,V nt v m have other joys, 
boitv a i 01 , a lve » ^ere must be some- 
^dy else li ke me around.” 
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A Nl.iVEL appiim-h in helping thu 
religious, lire svnilur rmil lire in- 
Irelvwiis nrevl 111. .a- sinrelnulii-s 
WHS inilLuvil ill lire- U.S. fivv year, 
ago hy Kalman Paekuiiz: a Jewish 
compute i dating sei vice. 

Packouz, author of H,w m Slop 
un hih'inhirriiigc, was on an assign- 
myni in St. Louis fui Jerusalem's 
Aisli 1 1 at ora Yeshiva when he came 
up with a positive alternative to 
intermarriage. 

Anyone who is Jewish (i.e., has n 
Jewish mother), and is halachieally 
singlc is invited to fill mu a question- 
naire on personality traits, interests 
and activities, and wliat the appli- 
cant is seeking in a mate. The in- 
formation is computerized, and the 
name, telephone number and photo- 
graph of five people who match the 
specifications are sent to the subscri- 
ber. A new list is sent every two 
months as long as he or she is reg- 
istered. 


FINDING WAYS to help singles 
meet with a view to marriage eon Id 
Iv considercil a matter of national 
interest in ihiseouniiy. siiiiv nior.t ol 
them cammi live on iheir salary, 
especially if they want !•» pm chase a 
home. 

Moitgaaes lm .singles are a juke 
(about SiiJKiU), usually less than half 
of wliat a couple receives, and the 
monthly payments can amount to 
more than those ul families who 
receive a mortgage six times as large. 
(1'his is because a single's loan is 
completely linked to the index, while 
large families receive a subsidy ou 
(heir mortgage payments. ) 

Even with more equitable mort- 
gages, there is a scarcity of studio or 
one-bedroom apartments for sing- 
les, which are uneconomic from a 
builder's point of view. 

Renting, the only alternative for 
most singles, can be a nightmare. 


Monthly rentals can easily be in the 
$2111) range - about half a good 
salaiy. In addition, renters live 
under constant apprehension about 
thenwnei ii'lnininu from abroad, or 
his sun getting nmirieil, or lights 
with r<n un-mates. 

Susan, Jl, ;; geneticist doing ro- 
se inch at the I liiilassah Hospital in 
Liin Kcivni, has moved six limes in 
six years. She can’t make il un her 
salaiy. and though she loves it here, 
she says she is only certain of remain- 
ing in Isiael for the next three 
months - the amount of rent she has 
paid in advance. 

AACI recognizes the problem and 
lias several proposals. Wernik wants 
the government to put up housing 
for long-term, affordable rental, us 
well as legislation (lint would require 
a minimum of two one-bed room 
apartments per building. Two years 
of lobbying in the Knesset has pro- 
duced some results: in April, the 


monthly rental subsidy for singles 
went up fiom $18 tu $50. 

But there L u problem of a I til ude 
(hat Wernik detccfo in dealing with 
government officials. “'1 here is u 
sense (hilt singles uieu'i serious ah- 
um their cniMiiiilinent to the euim- 
tiy," lie says. “Whenever we push 
fur more money for single olim, we 
lreni, 'Wliai about soldiers coming 
on l cvl the ciriny V “ 

Wernik is disturbed by (he Heh- 
tew terms used for singles: rritikim 
(from empty), or btuktUm (alone); 
Ire feds they indicate the unhealthy 
way Israel relates to singles. He 
would prefer a straight translation 
from the English: yi’hidim. 

Vicky Newman, who chaired the 
AACTs housing committee and was 
instrumental in pushing the Knesset 
to authorize the higher subsidies for 
singles, saw the attitude reflected in 
(he question of an MK; "Why didn't 
you come here already married?” a 






Tourists and Foreign Residents 
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Find out what high interest, confidentiality and total 
exemption from Israel income tax In Bank Hapoallm^ 
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S Hank Hapoolim 

f Foreign Residents 

^ and Tourists Center 

104 Hayorkon Street 
KO.il. 3525 Tel Aviv 61034 

I would like to !c:im more ahum 
Beink Hiiptulmi'i Free Fm-cign 
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THE ISRAEL MUSEUM began : 


museum that would show Israelis 


week of festive 211th anniversary other vultures besides their own. 
celebrations yesterday with the The Hoxulel Museum won d he m- 


oneninu of the Irene and Davidc' cor|ioralcd into lire complex. 1110 
Sabi Wing of -Israel Communities - quartet even prescribed the look of 
Tradition and Heritage." a permit- the projected museum-low-slung 

neat display of tile ethnology con- cmneeliiigpavihorisectoingthe feel 
nectcd with the life cycle, dress, of local village arc 1 { ‘ ' 


home and everyday objects of Hid expanded as funds hccamc uvaihible 
Jewish communities of the Diaspora (Prof. Alfred Mansfeid of the 
before the establishment of the Teclimon won the bid, with Dora 
s|atc Gad doing the interior architecture). 

Next week will sue the official It was Kollek, of course, who got 
opening of the Selma Picciotto Gal- everything going. First, official 
lerynf Asian AH, and the Aaron and approval, despite objection from the 

Blimn Shickman Gallery of Old likes of Pinhas Sapir that Jerusalem 

Masters ( 1 5th- 1 Oth Century). wasn’.t secure enough. Kollek 

Another highlight is a mammoth appropriated most of an American 

show of over 200 “Promised Gifts” gram to build educational facilities, 

from 1 1 S donors, among them Ted- and had the archeology wing undcr- 

dy Kollek, the moving spirit behind written by the Bronfman family, in 

the establishment of the museum memory of their father Samuel, 

and the chairman of its board since founder of the distillery dynasty, 

its establishment. The "promises” More funds came from lhe Gotles- 

will return to their owners in August; man Foundation. In 1960 the late 

they arc future donations or be- Yohnnnn Be ham was appointed 

quests and I daresay, in respect of administrative director or the nas- 

the latter at least, it would he dim- cent museum, in clinrgc of seeing 

iisli to look forward in their quick that it was built. Kollek tlidnt rest. 


"pi nniises," displayed 


however. I lc persuaded sculptor Isa- 
mu Noguchi to design the Art Gar- 
den; and showman Hilly Rose to pay 


the above 'mentioned new galleries den; and showman Hilly Rose to pay 
■is well as in the Sperms and for it, while obtaining Rose’s huge 
Goldman -Sell wait/ galleries) are of Billed in of sculptures. 


an astonishing variety and quality: 
the oldest items dale from pre- 
history and include Renaissance 
master drawings, a Joshua 
Reynolds, two Rembrandts, a Tur- 
ner «f Jeiusalem I lie was mil here 


IN A DIVlUliL) Jerusalem, nothing 
was very far fium the border. When 
Rose was personally helping with the 
inslul lotion of his sculptures he was 
risked if he wasn’t concerned for the 
safety of his statues. The ebullient 


himself lull worked Trom the sketch- showm|in iin y W! ,y given to grand 

ex of nlhers), llircc 1 gestures, cried, "If war comes, let 

Matisses, a Sisley, three ^hag'l l. 1 | 1c|n l)C nK .| tet | down for bullets!" 

(including a Kahh ), f«n ‘ "» War did come, but the museum got 

l including a fine ml of a bouquet), a off h| , y when the Jordll nians shell- 
SouliMe. a I asun , ed an Israeli heavy mortar battery in 

two Rothkos and n J.Lcksoii Pollock. lbe Va |] Ey of tbo cross that was 
Curator Stephanie Ruchum points prov j ding ^.icome covering fire for 
out other famous namesonhehst P Jeru * , em Brigade, 
who have never been shown here. Theouldoorstatueshroiightother 


Ad Reinhardt, Ellsworth Kelly, Dan anx ; el ; CS| however; it was expected I 
Flavin, There ls al ™ “ '" H that they would be vandslized by 

paiuted easimg which will moved [[|i {oa| ' ml|o|s Hie current diree- 
mtothe Art Garden rnSepternber. lQr 8 of |he muBeum , Dt . Mania 
Gifts of works by Israelis like Agam , yy e yi was WOT king as a guide when 
Ardon Rubin and Zarrtsky are also " e »^ e d to take charge of a visit 
included. by a group of army chaplains headed 

The construction of the museum * * e £ mljdable Rabbi Goren . 
and the acquisition of tsnoweno - j recalls he nearly had a heart 
mous holdings haveallcomeabout w|ie[| Goren osked to (* 

through gifts (and donationsto pur- (he Aft Gaide „. But th e tour 

chasing funds of Israeli ail). The paswd without comment. At its con- 
sracl Museum, now one olthe ma- £ |usion Goren thank e d W eyl for 

j or J™ LT “ helpi ng widen his chaplai ns’ cultural 

and probably ( the most beautiful - ho ^ s ^ sculptures , by the 
with its collection b way, have remained unscathed, 

archeology and Judaica and the ' . Garden’s desiener 

Dead Sea Serolls that are unique, is A ™ricim 5c ° ptor Isamu Mo^chi! 

"“in ?k"®r?? n l two turned the Neve Sha'annn hillside 

All.this is th s prk t^ntras to fwo S eries of huge semi-circular 

ne^ttve incidents thatwere to result rBmps . Noguchi is eSrrenlly here for 
in Teddy Kollek s vision ol a major ^ ann i versar y parties. But absent 
museum in JertKalem. because of a bereavement is the 

,l "t ,S W! f* luTihlnoton Bezalel section's first chief curator, 

he Israel Embassy m Washington. Kar| Kau now film aad lelevi5ion 

Being a consultant to the New York Metro- 

ed. on separate occasions I asked ... 

11 ™ Katz who mounted the 
just one pictu * ipr.ioaieni museum’s inaugural show of art de- 
Mtaeum in *>*™^*™^ voted to biblical themes (most of it 
Bo h turned me down cold. They left occasion) and the 

S':r Me ' and th<1 Erst permanent exhibits of Judaica 

National Gallery. and f crsiaI) art He a|s0 organized 

Back in Jerusalem the following the transfer and installation of the 
year us director-general of the Prime Italian synagogue from Vittorio 
Minister’s Office, Kollek pondered Veneto near Venice; and the Bof- 
ihc refusal. ” I suddenly understood frnnd gilded salon from thc Rolh- 
that these collectors panted to see schild home in Paris. Baron Edmond 
Itheir ’children’ in good company* in de Rothschild, who for many years 
a proper home: Would you want, headed the museum’s International 


your daughter to live in a slum?” 


Council (hc : is now its honorary 


In 20 years the Israel Museum has grown 
into one of the world's great mega- 
museums. Art Editor MEIR RONNEN 
describes its development since T eddy 
Kollek first set out to create a home for 
Jewish and other cultural treasures. 




It whs then that Kollek realized chairman; current chairman is Felix 
that Israel needed a real museum, Rolmlyn of New York), used to play, 
one with proper cpnservalion facili- in the salon as a child, 
tics and climate control. He called a* From the outset, the Bezalel sec- 
meeting with the late Mordcehai tion set the tone at thc museum and 
Nnrkiss, director pf the old Bczalci is its biggest component. It now 
Museum (and ti pupil of its founder, comprises classical, . impressionist, 
Boris Schatz) aftd two nrcheologists; modern and contemporary art, in- 

Prof. Binyamin Mnzar and the (•late teritatioiiai and Israeli; Judaica; . 

;YigjieI Yudin. The quartei planned a Jewish ethnology; synagogues and 



Two room front well-to-do Jewish homes at the tufa of the century - 
one frbm Germany, the other from Morocco - recreated at the new Sala 
Wing oftlic Israel Museum. (Below), Teddy Kollek with the honorary 
chairman of the Museum's international Council, Baron Edmond de 
Rothschild. (Photos curtesy of The Israel Museum) 


period rooms from England, France 
and Italy; the Mareinoni wing of the 
cultures of pro-C'oliiiiihiun Central 
America. Oceania and Africa; Far 
Eastern art; Islamic art, including a 
special Persian section; photogra- 
phy; and thc Pulevsky Design Pavi- 
lion. 

It is the Bezalel that hosts all loans 
and visiting shows, and is responsi- 
ble for the sculpture garden and its 
pavilions, one of which is used for 
installations made in situ by visiting 
artists from abroad. 

None of the first three administra- 
tive directors of the museum (Be- 
ham, Daniel Gclmond, Yoram 
Ravin’) had uny curatorial qualifica- 
tions. They ruled the often disgrun- 
tled chief curators of each section: 
the Bezalel; the Bronfman (where 
the post of chief curator is rotated 
among the senior archeologists); the 
Shrine of the Book (which houses 
the Dead Sea Scrolls and finds from 
thc Cave of Letters) and the Youth 
Wing; the latter have been respec- 
tively headed since their inception 
by archeologist Magen Broshi and 
educator Ayala Gordon. 

It is said that Katz returned to the 
U.S. when he failed in a bid to 
become overall director. 

INSTEAD of a director, the 
museum hud an adviser, initially 
always a prestigious ex-museum 
director from abroad. The first was 
the late Will Sandberg, who had 
turned the nondescript Amsterdam 
Municipal Museum into the liveliest 
museum of modern art in Europe, if 
not in the world. Sandberg had a 
knack of getting his way while re- 
maining on good terms with every- 
one. His first accomplishment was 
the weeding out of the old Bezalel 
collection; second, and most impor- 
tant, was persuading everyone con 
cerned th at the museum should be in 
the forefront of presenting contem- 
porary art, from both here and 
abroad, a policy enthusiastically 
embraced by all the relevant cura- 
tors, then and now. 

Sandberg resigned after three 
years but remained one of the most 
active and helpful supporters of tne 
museum, while serving on its Inter- 
national Council. He left his markon 
the museum in more ways than one. 
a skilled typographer, he designed 
the museum’s logo. He was followed 
as adviser by Sir Philip Hendy, 
set about compiling * «» 

fore succumbing to ill he®*™- *J. 
came the redoubtable James John- 
son Sweeney, who soon discover 
that the Israelis were managing pw 
fectly well on their own. For, a«n 
less than a decade, the museun ms 
entirely Israeli in both character «« 
staff. Feeling out of 
cerning Sweeney soon vvithdnjx . 
Tlie era of the foreign adviser hue 

'"The post of adviser has since be- 
come an active positron ,j flg 
senior curator emeritus, someth 
like giving a former chief of ®ti 

successive field commands. K 

■ succeeded as d-ief curator^™ 
much loved and widely P , 
Elishcva Cohen, former keeper 

the print, (she and Kate and cnm»; 

Yona Fischer had worked 
at the old Bezalel). 0n r ” e tb e 
retirement age, Cohen be a 
first Israeli to be »PP om ‘“ , “hoes 
while continuing |o mount 
like those of Anna T.cho and 
Oppenbeim. The yea J h as chiel 
Martin Weyl succeeded ter 
curator. When. Yoram i R»™ ,„ t 
igned, Weyl was appotnw 

museum's first director. 

i . The current adviser ano^ f|(i| 

curator is ^."“J^jSv’to n">“ n ! 
curator in this country 
shows of abstract art (back at ^ 

I 'I Bezalel in thc Fiftiesl. Dnra^, 

_ firet decade and more of thei 
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All programmi* are In Hebrew unless u(hcr«Ue 
staled . 

Jerusalem 

ALL MY SONS F.XCF.IT NAOMI or THK 
SHORES OF SWI I ZKRl-ANO - Beil Uissin 
production. A sal ire nn Israeli sneiety. (Ocrnril 


Israeli inset driver dreams. (Oerurrl Dehir. 
Sunday j i v. An p.rn.) 

JOHNNY GOT I1LS GUN - By DalhMi [ mm- 
bn. A built o 20-ye.ir-okl IJ S. suit tier who 
leiums home woundeil during W.W.l (Gerard 
Rriur.Mnntlrty al4p.m. J 

SHE WASN’T HF.RI- - A Woman's paM 
memories t’ccomc her present reulity. 1 PnrgoJ. 
Monday ilVp.ni. | 


TEIHELK ANII HER DEMON - Fly Itudievis 
Singer. Huhimnli produeiiini. iHahimnh, Mes- 
kiu , tfimui row through T hurulay hi 8.30 p.m. ) 


A slicked-up Richard Gere with Diane Lane in "Cotton Club ” (review - page F.) 


(Hahiniali. Rovina, Thnisduy nl K..TH p.m.) 
THE DIARY DF ANNE FRANK - By llic ZOA 


in n woman's life. (Old Jaffa. 1 Lrinittih. Thurs- 
day at 9 p.in. I All prugraninif 

wise staled. 

Haifa 

Al.l. MY SONS EXC'F.PT NAOMI -See JTcin. Jerusalem 
(1'cchnion, Chutcliill, (oniglii ol lOp.iu.) PIANO RKL'I 1 


HA Cl I ORGAN FESTIVAL - Reeilais !•> F.li- 


EYERYONF. WANTS TO LIVE - a comedy hv 
Hjnurh levin, f'anien production. (Cjntcri. 
TuiiJjvhI 8 .tl) p.m.) 


PKEKCII ROULETTE - Cometly by C.e. 


H-tm DAYS- By Samuel Beckett. ACamcn 
Mucuon. An uld couple nnd tliclr memories. 
MU' la, tomum >w ;it K..HI p m.j 

Rtt INTELLF.CTUAL, THE WHORE AND 
THE CLOWN - Mini musical. Ilnhimtnh pru- 
dhcunn (Old Jnffa. Haslmluh. tonight nt III 


ha!! «2!? 1 S0NC ■ Snl,rc ahou| nn Africun 
lribt.(tj|d ] a rf a _ Hnsimln It. Tuesday olV p.nt. I 

*f| rr J' E »OTEL ON THK SIDE H.tbiniah 
POjaction. A Parisian sex conictty. ( I Inbirnnh. 
T^S 8 * lo| notTuw at 9 p.m., Sunduv tliroiigh 

T »«dayai 8.30p.m.) 

-Wnh w 1 ^ ° F ALTERNATIVE THEATRE 


- Slum slories hy SohnL' 

h»«£;M2p^" v " p,oj " c,k,n iT'"'' 1 -''. 

TOR CHILDREN 


MtSdal'iSlr Pi “y ft,r a 8-’’ 3-7. (Purged. 
y0M ' 3, lp m.) 

ASHMODF.1 - By C.N. 
S'” «^rs depict tnechar- 

iMtUrr,. for pf'ver. Age 10 and abow. 
3p nt.) " ntrc ‘ Habad, Wednesday at 

STiS 10 ” WORDS - Pnblo Ariel. 

eoa > ,l *sdAyaM.30p.og 

™“- 
4 P S. r , ,gC! '■ 6 - 

theatre. Age 5 
Hiai.) Or^bcriy Bel) Qanjon, tomorrow at 


shni JC.I-. Bjih. Kashin 

nut. linns. Joliui. (/it mis 

Oil Emile BrntaSi.. Yetiii 

pm ) 


(.Monday. Tuesday. Thursday .ilK.Jllp. ill.) b"i"i 


Theatre produLlion. A luutiK \ detul re Ini 
return to hertp them. (Wadi Salih, tun 
through Tuesday at H.3U p.m.. l.miorr.iw 
ui6p.ni.) 


Others 

A K El DA - Neve Zedek piodiietitm Twr 
bereaved fathers talk. (Arad, Cnmmunhy Cen- 
tre. Sunday m q p.m.: Ashkuklon, Mofet, 
TneKl.iv il 9 p.m. I 


CAMF.RAN SINGERS - Conductor Stephen 


Tuesday al 9 p.m. ) " LSRAF.L PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA - Mu- 

Conductor James I.cvine. Works by Bcrlinz, 

DEATH OF A CLERK - By Anion Chekhov, Schubert. Bruhins. (Binycnei Ha'uma, 1SR 

Sc I eel luns of siorics from his early works. Wednesday! tnn 

(Ucershcbq, Theatre, tomorrow' through Mnn- — w 

day M8.30 p m.) 

DON JllAN COMES BACK FROM THK. WAR ENTERTAINMENT 

- Bcersheba Municipal Thcalie production. . - _ , — 

An ndapiaiion k;i in Clcrmuny, l Q IH (Beers lie- 

bn. Theatre, Thursday ,n 8.30 p.m.) Jerusalem 

lETsaffiSSiSsa a,,ve N tu R? ^ «» . « S' 


WEVIFRN <;AMI.FF. LTD HR - C.»i«luc|.«r 
Ymsi Sciterl. Works by Dueli. I’um-IJ. Iu-.kIi 
works, folk umgs. (Tmvi.i. tomf'riotv ui 1 1 . II 


LAN"! I LENA GROUP - Tim Uael rn-,nihle 
for AlKiciti Mii'ic S niidiiii.il Slui Itui stein 
Vital and uisiruiiieiiial work* I tom the I "oh 


ISRAEL PIANOOUARTT:T -I’nina Sail/ man. 
piano: Mnshc Murvitz, violin: Avr.tlinm 
Bornstein, viola ; Elhnn.ni Bregniiiii. cello. 
Quartets by Beethoven, Mnz.m, Rjiirc (T.A 


TMI.- ,.IS VNTIIBDPt - ComiJv Iw Molifn TIIE BEST OZ SHOLEM ALEICHEM - Slur- THE BEST OFSHOLEM ALEICIIEH — Sflf 

™J;,hS ™nS ie, hy Ihv funoul Yiddl.h wriler, performed In J ten. lU.pl.™,, WMvnUUpz. , 

i ti,. • ruiinhn l lietiire Tuesd’iv Wednesday at English. (Hilton, tonight at 9.30 p.m.: King 

(Betnhcbw. 1 licnire. I May, wennesuay at Da ' j{) nl r,. 5 0 P .m ) DANNY LIT ANI and YON AT HAN GEFFF.N - 


JAZZ IN THE CELLAR - At the American 
Colony Hold. Liz M agues plays ja« piano. 
(Tuesday at 8-30 p.m.): Nostalgia with the 
Freddie Wcisgal Trio. rTbuudayai9p.m.i 


3 and above. ( Par god. Thursday at -1.30 p.m. ) 
TURKISH TALES - Puppets .uni shadows. 


MUSICAL MELA VK NLVLKA ~ E lassidic mel 


(Train Theatre, Monday. Wednesday al *1.30 with Selnh-lhiaii Centre, lOSlruus 
p.m.) at 9.30 p.m.) 

Tel Aviv area ROCK-DLUES - With new Jems 


ii group MATH CARPI - Soli* pn>gr,i 


• 1 1 SHIMON APLATONY - Comical and rfrimis 
mime. (Tcl-Or Hall, 1 Hahisladrui, tomorrow 
irln arap»'l 


Inflight al ID p.m.) 

S1I.KIIOAU - Ychuilit Ravin solo. (Tzi 
Umighl in 9.30 pni.lXL IS a.m.) 

23.22- Jazz evening. (Lillte T/avta, llim 


(Tt YMHFR MUSIC KI-(T TAI. - Pi.mo. ..tine. 
biiMcnin. Wotk' hv Visaldi. Bash. b< Irutii.iiiii 
.utd v'lliers. (tluifa Mu.ctini. tiiin,.i ic.lv) 

I K1. AVIV Ul AlllT-T - L Ilium Taub. I a/.ir 
Schn-ter. vii-liu- : Llafikl lleiisaniim. viola. ISzi 
Wiese 1. sell.. Works i*y SsbuKil. Huimk. 
Sc hm ti. inn. ( tvehniou. (TiiiIlTiiII. SumJ.ii ,<r tt 


ISRAEL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA - 


BALDI ULIER QUARTET - Spanish ant 
gyp»y music. ( Holon. Y.id Lebanlm, toniglu al 
IU p.m.: Beit Ll-issui. 1 ipper Cellar. Tucsdny.il 
8.30 p.m. t 


DANNY I.ITANI wild YON AT HAN GEFFF.N - 
Joim performance u I music. (Givnl.iiru. Sluvn, 
tonight Jt IU p.m.. Klur Suva, Hcichal llatar- 


LIKE A GYPSY - With Yigal Basliun. {Old 


Leissiil. Tuetdav. 1 liurulay at 9 p.m. ) 


Others 

NOT GUILTY - Music with Danny 
(Nahnnya.iiod. tonight al Itlp m. 


(T A. Muslim. Wrdnes/laj wi^p.ii 


THE ISRAEL BAI.l.F.T - Wmk- rij Ful.iiw, 
Yaiiipolskv. Spoeih. (tlnbimah. Rovina, 
Wednesday at ft.?Hp.ni.t 


Hasimtah, tomorrow at 12.30 p.m.) THE javERNEHS - Country, blues and jnzz. al 10,22 1 ' n1 ^ 

Ha(fa (PfliEod.TliundflyBiy.30p.nl.) UPPEK JAZZ CEEUR - Wnh well-known 

Ih^mujcum. (Haifa Mintura, Tueteuy flH.30 ,0 pm.) Upper Ccllnr. lomghl nl Id p.m.) 


Ihe Sunday morning of iheweek of publication, 


the ngoMicM post haoaunb 




FRED A V, MAX 1 


IHEAIflF, AUERICtH EHJi'-f ' 
AWMtl ».Vir UUNICIMUTI HClHOREDTOPpESE^n • 

HAL HOLBROOK 

in MARK TWAIN TONIGHT! 



gag 





Jerusalem KEF 
GO MAYTAG | Iu m0. 

SONY AKAI 

@ a CALORIC 

if Magic Chef* 

CItyTower," Bth floor, 

Tal. 02-24^726/243684 
The Beet Prices In Israel. 


Belt Lessln Is Proud to Host"^™™ 1 ™" 

The Magic Circus Theatre from Canada 

In Its presentation of 

“THE REVENGE OF DIONYSUS" 

Two performances only 
Tomorrow, Saturday, May 1 1 
Sunday, May 1 Z at 9 p.m. 



CLASSICAL TURKEY 

Magnificent, mysterious Turkey, .a land of breathtaking 
landscapes steeped in ah array of cultures from prehistoric 
times to the present. Spend IB dayd exploring Anatolia, a 


Pe rgamon, Ephesus, Pamucale, Konya, Cappadocia and 
m any more classical sites, and enjoy the local food, folklore, 

music and Joy of life. 

Includes pre-daparture meeting and lecture. English-speaking 
larasll archaeologlst/gulde. f’. 

DATE: June 7-21 

: , . :;l ; : . • PRICE: $990, 

k The lecture on this trip will be given In Jerusalem 

- on Sunday, May 12, at the Ram Hotel, at 8.00 p.m. 

' /'.‘i Admission Free 


in (((imnt ion on tlu; .ibovc lours, contact Neot Hakik.tr J > 
jsod St.. Jerusalem. Tel. 0 ? -609305. (>3G*KM. In Tel Aviv. 
^ il.iy.iiKon St. Tel. 03-4631 I I 


FILMS IN BRIEF 




AFTERNOON AFFAIR - I lungaririn ITIin ah- 
oul illicit luvu. atuTui ;i ample who m.ui.igc o> 
sneak in seme stolen aficrnunn*. Hut although 
u sensitive picture of middle-class life in iiun- 
gnrjr Is druwn, the film really goes nowhere. 

AMADEUS - Salieri, committed to an asylum 
after trying to lake his own life, confesses his 
responsibility fur Mozart’s death, ;md tells of 
the relationship between him and Mozart after 
the genius’ arrival in Vienna. With Murray 


ATAL1A - A Hcbrcw-languagc Him on a 
romance between a 40-year-old woman and a 
19-year-old man, set against the background ol 
kibbutz life. Starring Michal Bat- Adam. 

BACHELOR PARTY - A comedy about a 
modern -style traditional stag parly. And ii 
John B clash I and gang turn you on , probably so 



BEVERLY HILLS COP - Comedy-thriller 
with Eddie Murphy in Ihc lead role playing the 
unconventional cop from Detroit who outwits 


murder case. Reasonably entertaining. 


and political controversy that reverberate in 


COMING HOME - Sally Hyde volunteers to 
work in a hospital for war wounded, during her 
husband’s term in Vietnam. Among Ihc para- 
plegic victims Is an old school chum Luke 
Marlin. He is angry, broken and bitter. As 
Sally’s commitment and compassion grow, so 
does Luke's love for her. A moving film which, 
without battle scenes or politics, condemns war 
and questions the meaning of manhood. Ex- 
ceptionally tine Dim. 

THE COTTON CLUB - Story of New York's 
underworld In the last years of Prohibition, 
using a famed Harlem night-spot, the Cotton 
Club, as the centre of the action. Francis 


CRIA CUERVOS - Successfully synthesizes 
innocence and the demonic in a 9-year-old girl 
who poisons her father behaving him responsi- 


CRIMES OF PASSION - Ken Russell’s new 
film is Ihc story of a fashion designer by day 
who becomes a hooker by night. A pseudo- 
Freudian escapade, filled with caicfully- 
p la nned choreographic copulating, as well as 
typical RusscIMIke attempts to shock his audi- 


DR. STR ANGELO VE - Stanley Kubrick’s 
anti-war comedy. With Peter Sellers and 
George C.Sco1t. 

DUNE r The planof Dune is overcome by 
catastrophes. But there is one resource which 
lures visitors to Its desolate wastes, the life- 
prolonging spice. Melange. Over which arises 


FALLING IN LOVE - A tentative and delicate 
love affair between a man and a woman, who 
are both married, set against n background of 
crowded New York train stations andobUvious 
but distracting passersby. With Meryl Streep 
and Robert do Niro in the lead roles. 


you to switch off your mind, follow the action 
(of which there’s plenty), enjoy the dialogue, 
all the barbs and snide remarks, laugh at the 

unseemlysituatlonsthetwoprolagonlstsshare, 

and forget It all as you leave the cinema. 


WALKING TOURS 


Jerusalem 

Sunday and Tuesday at 9.30 a, m. -Jewish sites, 

Cardo, Western Wall excavations. 

Sunday at 2pjn. -The Jewish Quarter and Ml. 

Zion. 

Monday at 9.30 a m. - The Cftnasoite and 
Israelite period in Jerusalem. 

Monday, Wednesday, Thursday al II a,m. - 
Archeology In the Jewish Quarter; Israelite 
Tower, Cardo, Burnt House (2 hours). . 

Monday al 3 p.ifl. - Sites of spednl Christian 
(merest (2 hours). 

Thursday at 9J0 a.m. - The Ml. of Olives In 
Jewish, Christian und Moslem belief. 

Friday al J.M - ’H 18 Q ld CUf Wsjls C 2 


Kyle Mac Lachlan stars in Frank Herbert's science fiction movie "Dune." 


THE HERD - Award-winning film written by 
the script writer of “Yol." A tragedy , Inking 
place in Ttirkcy, about the marriage of a 
shepherd and his wife from a rival family. A 


HOTEL NEW HAMPSHIRE - Dosed on Itie 
John Irving novella saga nbom a middle -dau 
family In New England. Albeit with good 


Irvlng-stylc, oil modern society in nil its weird- 
ness. 

INTO THE NIGHT - John Landis’ new movie 
Is a humorous tribute to the classic American 
thriller. With spunk und imuginntion, brisk 
pace, and never taking itself too Seriously, it’s 
entertaining and light. 

THE KILLING FIELDS - A powerfully effec- 


outrageous escapades add to thh super-crazy 


I on Tolkien's story. For those who have 
r been introduced to the Hobbit - a 


METROPOLIS - A newly-crfftcd version, ofthc 
1926 German film, complete with loud , electro- 
nic music. About a world of manipulating ihe 
masses through the media. An exciting visual 
experience. 

MON ONCLE D'AMERIQUE (MY AMER- 
ICAN UNCLE) - Thoroughly enjoyable Him 
exploring human behaviour by French director 
Alain Resnais, who blends ail end science, and 
fact and fiction. 

MOSCOW ON THE HUDSON - A zany com- 
edy directed by Paul Mazursky. Robin Wil- 
liams plays the role of Vladimir Ivanoff, a 
gentle Russian saxophonist who deddes to 
defect during a visit to Bloomingdale's depart- 
ment store In New York City. 

OH, BLOODY LIFE - HungBrianDlmabaul 


ONCE UPON A TIME IN AMERICA - The 
chronicle (almost 4 hours' long) of 50 yean In 
the lives of two Jewish gangsters In New York, 


Tra/J start Ikon Citadel Courtyard t 


Archeological Tours 

Dally at 11,30 a.m., Friday at 9M a 

Jewish Quarter Burnt House, Cardo. ■ 


Sunday, Wednesday at 2 pan. - City of David, 
.Aiea^O," H czekiah's Tunnel. Pool DfSiltxim. 


Tuesday, Thursday at 2 p.m. - Christ In n and 


Tours last approximately 2 hoars. Meet at 
Cardo Information booth, Jewish Quarter, 
tldtaiaon thaipot. 


A PASSAGE TO INDIA - Dnvid Lean's film, 


superb quality production. Delightful. 


nboul simple people tackling grcBt, human 
problems In their own sensible way. Excellent 
acting, particularly by Sally Field In the lead 


REUBEN REUBEN - Tom Conti plan a dissi- 
pated, alcoholic, lecherous, rumpled Scottish 
pool who survives by lecturing about his own 
poetry al ladles' tea parties in American sub- 
urbia. Intelligent cntertnlnnicnl. 

THE RIVER - A tribute to a vanishing Amer- 
ica - the America of Ihe independent farm 
family, where every member is unique and 


SECRET OF TIIE NAZI CRIMINALS - 


mermaid. Innocent, enjoyable entertainment. 

SWEET MOVIE - Film or avant-garde Yugos- 
lav director Duson Makavcfev is an outrageous 
offering which deals in explicit terms with 
human sexuality while attacking Ihe “Ideals" of 
both the capitalist and communist worlds. 

TOP SECRET - About Ihe efforts to return a 
famous idealist who has been captured by ihe 
East Germans. Amusing, light entertainment, 
certainly nothing more. 

TRADING PLACES - The prince and the 


ZIGZAG STORY - A zany, French situadou 
comedy about 3 friends: a colour-blind artist, n 
photographer of nude models, and a radio 
announcer. Very enjoyable. 


TeMvfv/Jaffii 

Monday, Thursday al IQ a.m, - Legendary and 
traditional Jaffa. 

Monday, Thunwtoy at 2 p.m. - Pioneers and 
Dreamers: Jaffa and Tel Aviv. 

Monday, Thursday at BpiD).- Jaffa by night. 


Sabbath Morning Walk" - Tomorrow at 
10.00 a.m. till 1.00 p.m.' front Panorama Rd. 
Organized by the Haiti Tourism Development 
. Ass.,. Include! museum, Baha'i Shrine hnd. 
gardens end others. . 

Saftd 

Daily expeditions to old Jewish Quarter of. 
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pricy, but ;il least lias the ccras- of 
having onu of the best views in town. 
Unlike Mishkcmil, C1i«:v I'm dues 
not claim lobe Lusher. 

When we arrived on a Smulsiy 
night, we fun ml a hiintlwrilteii sign 
on ihi* dour infojiiiing ns that the 
restaurant was open. There was no 
menu displayed outside. Had there 
been, we might have changed our 
plans and gone elsewhere. 

Inside, the mom was i|iiilc empty. 
As we walked in, however, the pian- 
ist hurried over to the piano ami 
began playing away, while the 
manager-waitress sealed us and lit a 
candle at oui table. 

Till: MENU is impressive, hut 1 was 
sorry to find that ns early as a month 
after the opening, the fresh aspar- 
agus listed was no longer available. 




MATTERS OF TASTE I Haim Shapiro 


Instead, 1 chose green ravioli, a dish 
uf which I am especially f«n« 1. 

I had been hoping for fleshly 
c, inked pasta pockets filled with a 
light mixture of spinach and ricotta 
and bathed in a sublime cream 
sauce, with grated pai megiauo. 

What I got was one uf those cas- 
serole dishes in which everything is 
reduced to a thick, solidly-packed 
mass, the sort of thing you can make 
by the dozen, then takeout and heat 
up when it is ordered. It wasn't my 


idea of elegant cuisine. 

My companion ordered the veal 
and pine-nut Icrrinc, a handsome 
dish , nicely served on u bed of shred- 
ded lettuce. The only complaint here 
was that it had no particular flavour. 
It was pleasant, bill far from disting- 
uished. 

Meanwhile . wc enjoyed a bottle of 
Carmel Sauvignon Wane, chilled in 
an ice bucket and properly served 
into very handsome glasses - but 
not , I think , worth the ISI4.000 that 


ItuiiaiiH.'s, cucumber aiul fresh taw 
iiiusliiooiiis, had a veiy 1 

dressing- with more Ilian a touch 1 1 I 
gallic. Noi . mind you. worth IS:«,tlH n 
apiece, but very pleasanl. 

FOR MY MAIN uwiar. I tried the 
jayei'l I avails with Pei ik'd. Sweet- 
breads are a dish 1 di*:uly love and 
larcly have a chance of ordering in 
this country, and I was looking for- 
ward m trying them with this sauce. 

Alas, perhaps the chefs hand slip- 
ped as he was putting a few green 
peppercorns into lh* sauce. Hiere 
was so much pepper that 1 could 
barely taste anything, wlietliei 
sweetbreads or Pcnvul. This is a 
pity, because iny impression was that 
without this blunder, it would have 
been a very line dish indeed. 

My companion had the duck listed 
as the speciality of the house. One 
can order duck with about six diffe- 
rent sauces, including cherries, 
pineapple, olives, mushrooms and 
almonds. 

On my first reading uf the menu, i 
thought that the sauce consisted of 
all these items combined, and I burst 
out laughing. But my mistake soon 
became apparent, and my compan- 
ion remained conservative and 
ordered an orange sauce . 

The duck was perfect, tender and 
crisp, without a bit of fat, and the 
sauce complemented it quite well. 
Both main courses came with 


BUT NOT even a second cup nf 
cot fee would have justified a bill nf 
IS 1 1 3.SSU (nearly $1 ’tl).Siiiee this 
included a .sc i vice charge of IS per 
ceni , I did not feel called upon to 
leave a tip. I did. however, give 
something to the poor pianist, who 
hml played the entire evening for us 
alone. 

The food wc ate.-for the most part 
good - though often far from perfect 
- simply did not coine close to jus- 
tifying the kind of price asked. In 
theory, it is possible to serve a meal 
worth this sum. but this wasn’t it. 

Indeed, I feel I ought toapulogize 
to the East Jerusalem YMCA, 
whose Windows on Jerusalem res- 
taurant is also quite elegant and 
which, in a recent review, I accused 
of being expensive at less than half of 
Chez Peer’s prices. 

Frankly, unless you have a great 
deal of black money you just have to 
get rid of, 1 can see no justification 
for eating here. D 
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JERUSALEM 


European - Jewish Cooking at Its best 

Open rightly Irom 83010 10 pm. Closed Friday B and Holiday eves 


-_Far rasarvairana can (02)232232 f ’ <f 

OmoRiRH jswsblhti worn \1U1I14 




JERUSALEM 
TOURS 


A WIDE SELECTION § 'f 
AT FACTORY PRICES 

Address: Jerusalem , 4/6 Vad Harutzim Street,, T» 
Open: Sunday-Thiitsday 9am-5.30 pm, , « fl 
Friday 9am-12 pm 5.6,7,^ 
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Jodie Foster end Robert Lowe in Richardson's " Hotel New Hampshire" 


CINEMA 
Dan Fainaru 


TWO OFTHiS WEEK’S new films. 
Hotel New Hampshire and The Cot- 
ton Club, are botchcd-up jobs. 
Tony Richardson, who directed the 
first, and Francis Coppola, who sal- 
vaged the second, both set their 
sights very high, creating a degree of 
expectancy they couldn't satisfy - 
and fell pretty much on their fuces. 
Yet each film could be quite enjoy- 
able, were the audience prepared to 
ignore the respective backgrounds - 
a requirement which is rather diffi- 
cult to fulfil. 

In Hotel New Hampshire, the 
script simply caves in under the load 
of events discharged upon it by John 
Irving's novel. The original here is 
the main obstacle. 

Irving's peculiar brand of black, 
sneering humour, blended with tra- 
gic pathos, his particular way of 
mmmenlingon modern society in all 
its weirdness, doesn't transfer easily 
(o another medium, and his narra- 
tive style, encompassing n mass of 
detail, would demand several hours 
of film to he rendered fully. 

Trying to condense heavily and 
yet still fashion sonic sort of sensible 
plot, which is whut Richardson 
attempts here, appears In he a mis- 
sion impossible. The characters be- 
come caricatures, generally reflect- 
ing the ideals Irving intended them 
to reflect and quite amusing at times, 
but totally unaffecting. And when 
that happens, a film has missed much 
of its point. 

It would be preposterous to 
summarize the snga of the Berry 
family; such an attempt is bound to 
fail, just like the movie. However, 
all the familiar landmarks of the 
living universe are here, from the 
small town college, through New 
England middle-cluss life, a detour 
f° Vienna, and smack into the glor- 
ies and miseries of literary fame. 

THE IRVING FREAKS ore here us 
'veil. A farting dog named Sorrow, a 
motorcycle-riding bear called The 
itate of Maine, another bear by the 
name of Susie who Isn’t a bear at all, 
a Dr. Freud who has nothing in 
common with dear old Sigmund, a 
terrorist virgin nicknamed Miss Mis- 
carnage, and so on. They all fill up 
ni 8066,1 nt a hectic pace, as scene 
piles upon scene without sufficient 
oundation and the audience is led 
3 ^ s i° inted narrative. 
Behind it all, one may guess at the 
y^Knogical and emotional image 
modern society, as intended bv 
E* bul most of it is, at best, 
i e ° at, certainly not more, 
clpn | C l ^ at ‘ s hammered home 
enough is the incestuous 
J?* between brother and sister, 
mol" 1 ’ otUil it is consummated, 
’ P ,us a lot of others, 
c uf r rab !®- Had Richardson been as 
npnr ,T*° Ut the other topics be 

s through, from American phal- 
mnvi? t0 ? uro P can terrorism, the 
statu? W ° U d 1,aVe much In 


On top or it ail. Richardson, once 
proud of the sharp edges in the 
kitchen sink dramas he directed in 
England 2U years ago, has apparent- 
ly capitulated to (he dictates of Hol- 
lywood and glamorized his product 
to please the box office. How other- 
wise can one explain the presence of 
Nastassja Kinsky in the part of a girl 
profoundly disturbed about her lack 
of beauty? Or is there some hidden 
message here? If so, Richardson 
keeps it a closely guarded secret . 

With his actors, however, 
Richardson, originally a stage direc- 
tor, again achieves results. Jodie 
Foster as Franny, the outspoken 
older daughter, manages to catch the 
tragedy under the flippant lines, 
while Rob Lowe, probably loo hand- 
some as the firstborn, and Paul 
McCrane, as the avowed homosex- 
ual of the family, look both sincere 
and committed. Beau Bridges, ns 
Winn Berry, the fatlter of this 
troublesome family, bears on his 
countenance the kind of immutable 
American optimism that will over- 
come all. by dint of its sheer inno- 
cence. 

Amanda Plummer is once again 
anguished and disturbed .is the vir- 
gin terrorist who seeks In discover 
sex he fore death, and Wit I lace 
Shawn lends his own roly-poly fi- 
gure to the illiisinnisi-bear-tiimcr- 
hotelier who brings the Berry family . 
to Vienna. 

Two more contributions are 
worthy of mention. Cameraman 
David Wulkin dubbed the “master 
of white on while," wraps the whole 
- movie in an unreal, at times almost 
incandescent, light with remnrkable 
precision and consistency, while 
Raymond Leppard’s score, based on 
Jacques Offenbach's music, adds a 
touch of welcome satire. 

THE COTTON CLUB is an entirely 
different kettle of fish. Written by 
Mario ( The Godfather) Puzo for pro- 
ducer Bob (Loie Story) Evans, who 
intended it to be his directorial de- 
but, it was rewritten by Francis Cop- 
pola, who badly needed the money 
after a string of box-office flops, then 
rewritten once again and transferred 
from Evans to Coppola for the direc- 
tion as well. With additional mate- 
rial coming from William Kennedy 
and the plot being refashioned as the 
cameras rolled, the story of how this 
film was produced would make a 
better movie than any mere thriller- 
certainty more gripping than The 
Cotton Club. 

With several oil and various other 
magnates dropping in and out of the 
production and the price of the pic- 
ture going up with every new deal 
made around it; with deBth threats 
and all kinds of illicit activities 
sprouting around what rapidly be- 
came one of Hollywood’s nil-lime 
scandals, the film itself (modest 
budget estimate: $50m.) had no real 
chance. 

The original idea was to build a 
saga of New York’s underworld in 
the last years of Prohibition, using a 
famed Harlem night spot, the Col- 
ton Club, as the nucleus of the 
action. 


The Mmv i> dr.i.k-il sviocirknily 
illlntwn. UllC | Via loll.iws J Cll| .|i- 
"f Irish liroilic-is. ;i o>rnel phiy«-i 
wlu» hew unes kill i a movie Mai and a 
streu | mill: aiming in liL-come a 
full-fledged lim'd. The • uliei i..n- 
cern* two black hi-<tlurs Hying tu 
make il in the while mail's wmld in 
oik* of die low ways upon in pouplc 
oft licit rate - Bioudwuy iirul fume. 

There is mio white chick, who 
renounces true h »vc for hard cash, and 
prefers living with a gangster who 
buys her a nigh (dub limm artist who 
curl offer only passion. There is also 
a black chick, who exploits lioi light i 
complexion eveiy time she can get 
away with il, until she is shaken back 
into responsibility by the black 
brothers. 

And then there are the gangsters, 
shooting it up everywhere they get a 
chance - the kikes, (lie Micks, and 
the Sicilians, each displaying his own 
brand of anarchy. There’s gore ga- 
lore here . with mythical figures such 
ns Dutch Schultz and Charlie 
Luciano and Co. , all deeply involved 
in the proceedings. 

And then again, (hero are the 
musicians who play at the club, all 
using real names, though dramati- 
cally they contribute little. There's a 
fake Duke nilinglnii who plays the 
piano, and a surrogate Cub Callo-, 
way. There's even a Celebrity Night ; 
just like the club used to have, with 
stand-ins parading as James Cagney, 
Fanny Brice and Charlie Chaplin 
dancing on a table. 

THE RESULT is a sure box-office 
success - the only trouble being that 
it's all rather cold blooded and im- 
personal. You never get the chance 
to get involved with the characters, 
since the plot has an annoying habit 
of yanking you off to a musical 
number or mint her pail of the story. 

What's more, you get the feeling 
that loads of material was shot, miles 
and in ilex of film were exposed, 
unlit, at a certain point, ihv mail 
counting the money put hix foot 
down ami said: ‘That’ 1 , it." A dis- 
traught Coppola then reviewed ev- 
erything he had shot, and slapped il 
together as best he could. 

What we get is a sumptuous, thor- 
oughly researched production de- 
signed by Richard Sylhert with lots 
of style and imagination. Stephan 
Goldblatt supplies some of the more 
luscious camera-work, and the music 
itself - carefully selected hits of the 
‘ period - is naturally a winner, as are 
the richly produced musical num- 
bers. 

But that's all. 

The plot is wafer-thin. The two 
sections could quite well exist separ- 
ately, and neither one, dramatically 
speaking, requires the presence of 
the Colton Club. You don’t have to 
be very observant to realize, very 
early on, that all the ingredients have 
been artificially grafted together. 

Neither is the acting anything to 
write home about - particularly 
Richard Gere, who looks uncom- 
fortable from beginning to end, and 
Diane Lane, who may be pretty, but 
doesn’t do much for the image of the 
gangster's moll. 

Gregory Hines shows consider- 
able musical talent, as does his 
brother. Maurice, hut neither is 
more than an adequate actor. 

The most efficient performance is 
by Bob Hoskins, who seems to be 
replacing Ed Asncr, now n respect- 
able TV star, in all tough-guy parts 
requiring a stocky physique and a 
raging temper. In a smaller part, 
Nicholas Cage puts Gere to shame, 
in the part of his brother, while 
Lonettc McKee, following in Lena 
Horne’s fnotsteps, shows promise. 

Incidentally - what’s happened to 
Coppola’s middle nnmc, Ford? It's 
been dropped from the credits. Is he 
going through an identity crisis? □ 



THE 20th ANNIVERSARY OF THE ISRAEL MUSEUM 



EXHIBITIONS 


Opening Tuesday, May 14, 1985 
PROMISED GIFTS: 

20U oxh Mills which will onu Huy ranch Iho Musnum as txjciuesis. Included me works | 
by Kandinsky, Maitsso, Chagall and Klcu. 

NEW GALLERIES: 

Israel Communities - Traditions and Heritage Thu Irunu unri David* Sal & Wintl 
- The expanded permanent display ol the life cycle, homo, every day objects 
and dross ol Hit? Jewish communiiius of ihu Diaspora before 1948. 

Asian Art The SBlmn Picciolio Gallery -- Permanent display of ihu MusuunVs 
collection of Asian art, including Chinese bronzes nnd ceramics Irom 1200 
B.C.E. to ihe 17th century C.E.; Southeast Asia: Japanese notsuke. 

Old Masteis The Aaron and fllimn Slilckman Old Masters Gnllary — showing 
works of master painters of the 16ih through lUth cun turins. 

CUSTOMS AND COSTUMES, EAST AND WEST 

Prims ond drawings depicting Wo slum and Oriental scones. 

Continuing Exhibitions 

A Cave In Uid Desert - 9.QU0 ye.ir old finds from Nuhal Homoi, including n 
KiiKlue range of textile* nnd carved figurines of human heads. 

From Iho Secular la the Sacred: Everyday Objects in Jewish RIiumI Use - 
Demonstrating Hip phenomenon uf turning ordinary artifacts into objects nf 






i Ball is 


- Architecture 
From tin* SncUnr collet 
Mugi an Israeli Arnsi Mielnol Kovner •ind Joshua Griffith, Thu artists will lur 
present m the ualluiy Tues. 17.30 - If* DO Si Wad. 10.30— 12.00. Until May 20. 
Painting Instruction in the Youth Wing - tu (jollier with exhibition of children'' 


EVENTS 


THE NEXT TWENTY YEAHS 


SPECIAL DEBATE 

Wednesday, May IB at 14.00 
THE MUSEUM AND THE PUBLIC - 
Auditorium: in English; free admission 

CONCERT 

Saturday, May 18 at 21.00 

THE ISRAEL FESTIVAL AT THE MUSEUM 

"Bach's and Handel's Influence on 19th and 20th Century Composers" 
Boris Berman, piano recital. Works by Brahms, Stravinsky, Shostakovich. 


RUTH YOUTH WING 

Recycling Workshop: Mon., Wad. 14.00— 17.00; Tuesday 16.00-20.00 

GUIDED TOURS IN ENGLISH 

Museum: Wed., Thurs., Fri. at 1 1.00; Tuas. et 16.30. 

Archaeology Galleries: closed. 

Shrine of the Book: Sunday and Tuesday at 15.00. 

Judaica Galleries: Thursday at 15.00. 

Rockefeller Museum: Fri. at 11.00. 

Thera will be no toure on May 12 and May 13 (exc. Shrine ol the Bookl. 


SPECIAL VISITING HOURS 

IN ORDER TO PREPARE FOR THE TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATIONS, THE FOLLOWING CHANGES HAVE BEEN MADE: 
Museum and Art Garden: Sunday May 12 and Monday May 13 — closed. 

Shrine of the Book: Sun., May 12 - 10.00-17.00: Mon., May 13 - 10.00-14,00 
Rockefeller Museum: Sun., May 12 & Mon., May 13 — Open as usual 
Ticho Houiq: Monday, May 13 - closed until 15.00- 


Tubs. 1G.00- 22.00 IShrina 10.00-22.00); Fri. & Sat. 10.00-14 .00 
Library: Wed.. Thun., Fri. 1 1 .00-13.00; Tubs. 16.00-20.00. 

Dupertmeni ol Travelling Exhibitions: Thurs. 0.30-13.00; Tues. 13.00-17.00. 
Rockefeller Museum: Tubs.. Wed., Thurs. 10.00-17.00: Fri. & Sal. 10.00-14.00. 
Ticho Housa Gallory: Wed., Thurs. 10.00-16.30; Tues. 10.00-22.30: 

Fri. 10.00-13.30. 

Garden Cafe: Tues , Wed.. Thurs. 10.00 -midnight; Fri. 10.00-15.00: 

Sat. closed. 

The Museum keeps its doors open with the help of Us friend: 
David Darfl - May 12-May IB, 1985 


Tickets for Saturdays available In advance et the Museum and at the Kle'lm 
ticket agency, Jerusalem, and Rococo in Tel Aviv 
THE ISRAEL MUSEUM IS LOCATED ON RUPPIN ST.. TEL. (02) 698211 
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lttlk Wclngartcn as Johnny 

THEATRE /Uri Rapp 


THE ONE-MAN play, Johnny Got 
His Gun, that llzik Weingnrten has 
been performing in small theatres 
around the country over the past few 
months (I saw it recently at Tzavtn in 
Tel Aviv) tins so much going for it 
that 1 would like to gel its one 
negative point out of the way right 
from the start. 

It is one of the mnlndies of our 
theatre that directors and actors 
seem to be convinced thnl Intensity 
of feeling is best expressed by shout- 
ing and scrcuming. The grim story of 
tins play could only have benefited 
from being presented at a lower 
volume: the assault on the ears did 
not enhance the assault on our emo- 
tions. But perhHps theatre people in 
Israel hnve a more correct apprecia- 
tion of the audience, especially of 
those who have grown up in the last 
20 or 30 years, who may not even 
realize what shouting Is. Almost ey- 
erythingelse about this production is 
so moving, such good theatre, and 


carries such conviction that for a 
time it silences one's doubts about its 
ideology. Anil despite lire over- 
powering decibels, Wcingarten s 
performance, with wide range 
emotions, is much better than I’ve 
ever seen him give before. 

Dalton Trurnho’s novel won 
several awards when it was pub- 
lished in 1039 and mude u strong but 
completely ineffective impression 
with its pacifist message. It has been 
made into a film, bat it was not until 
three years ago that Bradley Rand 
Smith turned it into the off- 
Broadwuy play that I Ian Eld ad, as 
producer and director, is now pre- 
senting here. 

THIS IS NOT something for people 
with weak nerves, though there is 
nothing horrible to be seen on stage. 
It is all in words and gestures, an 
interior dialogue acted out symboli- 
cally. The hero is an American sol- 
dier of World War I (Ihe opening 
nnd closing with “Over; There” is 
very impressive), who is hit by a 
shell. He wakes up in a hospital bed 
to find himself without arms, legs, 
sight, hearing or speech, his face and 
most of his body hnndnged, but his 
ntind clear and working furiously. 

On stage, the actor is dressed 
normally, sits on a chair or walks 
around, nnd expresses the cripple's 
feelings through his acting. 

The story has two main elements. 
On Ihe one hand it is portrayal of the 
horrors of war, and of the suffering 
of a helpless persnn who is kept alive 
artificially without being able even 
to ask for an end to his woes. On the 
other hand, it is a portrayal of the 
indomilabilityofthe human spirit. 

Slowly but persistently Joe 
Bonham creates contact .with the 
outside world, first by establishing a 
sense of time passing, distinguishing 


between day and night, and then by 
developing a system of communica- 
tion by means of lapped-oul Morse. 
But the triumph of communication 
turns sour when he finds that the 
world outside wants to know nothing 
about him, that he cannot be used as 
a living exhibit of what war is all 
about. 

BOTH THE terrifying aspect of 
Bonham’s existence and the effort to 
keep him from going mad, to keep 
his mind clear and active, are left to 
the audience’s imagination, helped 
along by the voice of the actor : 

It is an exhausting and nerve- 
racking experience, but one which 
should not be missed. I 

The play is called in Hebrew John- 
ny Conies Back from the Battlefield. 
The set, by Eli Sinai, is spare in the 
extreme. It consists, apart from the 
screen, of four metol frames suggest- 
ing undraped hospital beds and the 
chair used by the actor. 

ELI SINAI also did the set for Lilian 
Allan's play called in French M. 
Fugue and in Hebrew Mar Slick, 
directed by David Bergman and 
showing at the Library Theatre in 
Ramat Can. When I saw it first, 
many years ago, also directed by 
Bergman, I was much impressed. It 
was one of the fiTst plays that 
attempted to cope with the Holo- 
caust. The present production 
seemed to me to be much less im- 
pressive. 

This is the story of four Jewish 
children from the ghetto under- 
ground being driven to the woods to 
. be executed, and a peculiar German 
sergeant joining them in death. 
Shmuel Vilojni as the German is 
quite good; the other actors, all 
grown-ups trying to impersonate 
chidren, are very artificial and un- 
convincing. D 


Nameless 


ROCK, ETC. 
David Horovitz 


IT DOESN’T happen very often, 
but now and again in this job you put 
on a record by a group you’ve never 
heard of and, lo and behold, it 

sounds brilliant. 

So it was with Lloyd Cole and the 
I Commotions’ Rattlesnakes (Phono- 
kol). You only need to hear about 
half a minute of the first track, 
“Perfect Skin," to know you’re on to 
something outstanding. 

Mr. Cole, if he is indeed the 
vocalist, has a pleasant but rather 
limited voice. The Commotions are 
the stars of the show. Guitarist Com- 
motion sparkles throughout the 
album, whether supplying acoustic 
twiddly-bits or launching into more 
extended pieces of fret-work 
flashing. Bass Commotion is never 
far hehind, bubbling along way 
down in the- mix, rocking solidly 
along with Kit-Crasher Commotion. 

And credit must be given as well to 
the various keyboard Commotions 
and saxophone Commotions who 
pop in from time to time. I’ll admit 
that I don’t know the names of any of 
these guys, and neither the Fecord 


sleeve nor the label provides any 
enlightenment. 

JOHN FOC.ERTYS Cenlrefield 
(General Music) has been n long 
time coming. Nine years in fact. 
Nine years that Fugerty has spent 
perfecting his guitar and bass play- 
ing, his drumming, his keyboards 
skills, and working at the sax- 
ophone. 

The man who led Creedence 
Clearwater Revival to nine top-10 
singles in three yenrs and seven 
hugc-selling albums, has now spent 
nine yers shut away with his music 
for 12 hours a day so that he could 
make this a solo album in every sense 
in the word. 

The playing is indeed excellent, 
and Fogerty’s voice has lost none of 
its power. 

The songs reflect that distinctive 
Creedence background - nothing 
very original , but words that actually 
say something, and tunes that repay 
repeated listening. 

APART FROM penning the 
forgettable soundtrack to Death 
Wish II, Jimmy Page has beeu pretty 
silent since the demise of Led Zep- 
pelin five years ago. Now he’s joined 
forces with ex-Free and Bad Com- 
pany vocalist Paul Rodgers to form 
The Firm, whose debut album has 
just been released on General 
Music. 

Page is the big name, but Rodgers 
steals the show, all but justifying 
Rod Stewart’s description of him as, 
“the best singer in English rock. 
Page is strangely subdued, although 
his guitar work is always tasteful, 
which is more than can be said for 
Franklin’s intrusive keyboard con- 
tributions. Vocally The Firm should 
have no trouble, but musically they 
are Led Zep without that extra touch 
of class. 
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Haifa Oman triumvirate: (left to right) artistic directors Yehoshua Sobol, Oedalla Baser and manager Noam Semel. 

Toil and troiible? 


THREE COOKS are now preparing 
the broth at the Haifa Municipal 
Theatre. Whether that means more 
toil and trouble will only become 
apparent in the fall, when they start 
dishing it out - a menu including 
Macbeth, with local seasonings, in a 
new translation by poet Meir Wiesel- 
tier. 

The kitchen crew was shaken last 
fall when artistic director Omri Nit- 
zan suddenly departed for Tel Aviv, 
to take up the equivalent post at 
Habimah, the national theatre; he 
and manager Noam Semel had been 
responsible for developing the Haifa 
theatre's singular exploration of 
Jewish and Israeli Existence with its 
various complexities and confusions. 
One of the foremost examples of 
that investigation was the very suc- 
cessful Sold of a Jew, written by 
Yehoshua Sobol and directed by 
Gedalia Besser. 

Sobol and Besser have jointly 
taken over the' role of artistic direc- 
tor, forming a triumvirate with 
Semel. The three took some time off 
from stirring the pots last week to 
meet in Hadfria, the restaurant in 
Tel Aviv's Writers’ House, and sell 
their goods. 

My first question was whether arts 
administration doesn’t interfere with 
Sobol's writing and Besser’s direct- 
ing and acting, Sobol said that one of 
iheir.cojujitions for taking the new 
post was that they not give up their 
other work. He has two new plays in 
Production for the coming season - 
Die Palestinian and King of Israel - 
and has translated two others. Bes- . 
ser will direct The Palestinian mid 
one other production, and act in a 
third. 

Sobol and Besser may see this as 
part of the integrity of their art; 
Swnel sees it as squeezing as much 
work as possible out of everyone in 
010 theatre, to save on salaries in 
jjro times. Actors such as Itzik 
Weuigarten and Han Toren will also ' 
direct. The less amusing aspect of 
*avmg money will mean dismissals, 
particularity; of older actors. “Youn- 
hetpreare at a lower grade and 
p 6 * rea.phy,” sa>f& Semel; but he 
tfhRt the fiqal decisions on 
contracts haven’t been made yet. As 
V, slai ids, there are between 30 and % 
*3 actpr$ on the roster- about a third 
Jr them with tenure^ a third dn 
2*®°0al.Coutracte, and the rest re-. 

V, of acting schools. The . 

* J? r *5 Du P Witt be integrated into 
' '* , S? 1 fbe major productions and 
' Se * ?an,te frirtge work on 

criteria for chobs- 
• .e^b conupg' Season’s repertoire, 
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onstage. In this case, Sobol says, the 
M a rsha Pomerantz process of undercutting illusion is an 

effort to “bring the classics closer.” 

_ Whether the treatment' is a hcad- 

says Sobol. The first was the on encounter with the environment 
question of the “extent the mate- or a distancing theatrical device, it la 

rial touches current problems clear that the Haifa Theatre has 
of life in Israel, of Israeli culture." taken a turn in its artistic policy: the 
The second: whether the production emphasis is no longer on the Jewish- 

deals with “theatre as language," and-Israeli, but on the Israeli, here 
conscious of its own gears grinding. and now and very political. 


In short, their approach combines 
Brechl and Pirandello, he says. 


About the succession to the post 
of artistic director, Besser snys: “We 
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Brecht, presumably, for his interest didn’t have to undertake great re- 
in social rot, and Pirandello for his volutions. Yehoshua and I did a 
exposure of the playwright's large part of the work before. But 
strategies. one thing bothered us - the ‘Jewish 

The Sobol-Besser production of part of the definition.' " That was 
Ghetto last year, their second hit, is Omri Nitzan's forte. 


an example of those combined i 


Sobol says, “We don't have Ihe 


involved living actors dressing up in past, theatre has been their means 
the clothes of the dead, literally and of asking questions about Jewish 

figuratively, in Vilna and in Haifa, identity. But that part of the effort 


with the awareness that costumes has apparently moved to Tel Aviv 


always survive the actois. with Nitzan. And since last fail 

ON THE MENU for next season is t h e . r J e ' s ^ oen 8 controversial branch 
Pirandello’s Six Characters in Search of identity research gomg op at the 

of an Author and at least four other Jerusalem Khan Theatre, under 
productions which use some version *®*i YCTaeiy. 
of the play-within-a-play technique. Says Besser. We H leave the 
They include both of Sobol’s new archeology to others. It s the now 

plays. In The Palestinian, an Israeli that interests us, not the mystical 

TV crew films a drama about a aspects. 

young Palestinian woman, in action THERE ARE 16 new productions 

flitting back and forth between Jeru- on the books for the coming season , 

salem and London. Salwa Nakara in six different programme series 

and Liora Rivlin will play the mirror running simultaneously. The first is 
roles - Nakara as the Arab woman the Main Stage, which takes the 
who wrote the'autobiographical TV largest productions, and for which 
script, and Rivfin as the Jewish ac-_ tjie repertoire is somewhat bound by 
tress who plays the part. subscription audiences' tendency to- 
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King of Israel is about an army ward conservatism. The second is 
entertainment troupe preparing a Stage Two in Wadi Salib, which wifi 
play. The subject, according to the take smaller productions, including 
theatre brochure, is *'|he rise of a a Hebrew version of Waiting for 
brave fighter, a great lover and milil- Godot (while the Arabic version is 

ary genius who becomes a national still running strong) and Nazim Hik- 
and international figure.” Yes, say? mat's Damocles' Sword. 

SoboJ, it is probably easy to guess The Macbeth that was ongmaUy 
which public personality inspired the scheduled for the large stage will be 
nlav. “But it’s not worth It," he says, produced in Wadi Salib “to give the 

What makes this playrwitb(n-a- director (Rina Yerusbalmi) more 
nlav framework so. attractive to freedom," says Besser. Does lie ex- 
them7 It offers a kind qf distancing pect this one to raise a controversy? 
from the material, says Sobol, but it “I hopeso," besays. In the program- 
also helps reveal what the social and me brochure it s described as the 

political situation in Israel “does to story of a great .military passion for , „ OJU pm . 

us as theatre people." Says Besser, power which drives him out of his qANCE 

—forrinu tn The Palestinian: “It mind. All of which Will inevitably COLLAQE Th» Etna* Hayorden Dance Studio A Work *h op: 40 duneari dime la 

Soto ustotreat the concrete prob- briuguplthequcs.ton of whether the. byH^.oraa. 

lemS of work, the actual develop- passion for political OHI BLOODY UFE tHunmrv. 1904, In color, Hungarian with English 

merit Of a role ” doesnt dnve 0 theatre out of its art - Hebrew tubtltlM). Dally at 4.30. 7.30, 9.30 pm) 8at. at 7.30, 9.30 pm. 

Ah thp other hand, exposing the but that’s to be asked /icxf spring. upicn A RltfllNSTFIN PAVit U1N 

tears sometimes brings material There will be a wtire series - in 
■ Ctoier' rather than distancing If. In case the point isn tmade by othej 

tKrrent production of Molten* productions - at a third venue or at 
instance, the actors get fetU Salib; a scries of Arabic pip- 

iotowldoutof their periodcostumes ^ ICanilaoManpagsJ) 

■' ' ■ / 1 . 


I27 King Saul 6iv<L Information and box offioat (03) as 1297 
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WHILE worldwide celebrations of 
various composers* anniversaries 
abound - 3UQ years of Bach, Handel 
and Scarlatti, and 400 years of 
Schuett - the situation is somewhat 
different when il comes to conduc- 
tors. I'hcy acquired their special sta- 
ins only in the first half of the 19th 
century, and their first representa- 
tives, Weber and Mendelssohn, are 
still considered composers first and 
conductors second. 

Later in the century men like Hans 
von Buelcw (1830-1894), Hans 
Richter (1843-1916), or Arthur 
Nikisch (1855-1922) established in- 
ternational reputations with the 
baton, but no audible trace of their 
interpretative activities remains. Tn 
our time, recordings have preserved 
in some way the great things some 
men have done with orchestras, ^ 
though many of them did not enjoy 
the benefit of stereo, digital, and 
even more advanced techniques. 

Nonetheless it is a great thing that 
we can listen to recordings of the 
giants of the baton; even if the sound 
is not perfect, one can hear inter- 
pretative details, appreciate find 
phrasing, compare tempi and dyna- 
mics. 

In a previous column I remarked 
thill longevity is an apparent by- 
product of conducting; that this pro- 
fession is conducive to health is 
borne out by the long line of 
octogenarians and nonagenarians in 
it. Some came close to celebrating 
their own centenaries ; Pablo Casals 
was almost 97 when he died, and 
Leopold Stokowski and Robert 
Stolz died in harness at 95. One of 
the most prominent among interna- 
tionally acclaimed conductors, Otto 
Klemperer, was born on May 14, 

1 1885, and his centenary celebrations 
begin next week. The New Philhar- 
monia of London, of which 
Klemperer was chief conductor for 
life, wili perform Beethoven’s Missa 
Solemnis under Carlo Maria Giulini 
and dedicate the concert to 
Klemperer. The BBC’s Third Prog- 
ramme will broadcast all his record- 
ings during six successive Saturdays. 
The BBC has nlso prepared a 
documentary film on Klemperer's 
life, which will be shown in Vienna 
and London. EMI has scheduled an 
almost complete reissue of his re- 
cordings, digitally reconditioned. 

In Israel, Kol Hamusika will 
broadcast special programmes this 
coming Week* Urs Schneider, the 
chief conductor and musical director 
of the Haifa Symphony Orchestra 


Giant of 
the baton 



MUSIC & MUSICIANS 
Yohanan Boehm 


Schneider came into contact with the 
maestro during his last years in 
Switzerland and not only grew close 
to him but got to know some of his 
compositions. In the next subscrip-, 
lion series - on May 18, 19, and 20 - 
the HSO will perform Klemperer’s 
Merry Waltz and his First Sym- 
phony, a singular opportunity to 
hear .examples of the conductor’s 
compositional efforts. 

Every musician, at one time or 
another, tries his hand at composi- 
tion; and a conductor, with all his 
experience of working witK'orches- 
tra$ and studying scores, certainly 
has the technical skills required, 
However, the compositions of 
famous conductors have, practically 
without exception, earned them no 
more than a succes d'esthne. When a 
conductor succeeds in composition 
as well, he is listed as a “composer 
who also conducts” - Stravinsky and 
Copland come to mind. 

KLEMPERER’S connection with 
Israel was somewhat negligible in 
the beginning. His sister lived in 
Jerusalem, and he came to visit her 
in 1951, when he conducted the then 
quite small and underdeveloped 
Radio Orchestra at the Edison Cine- 
ma. It was an all-Mozart program- 
me, with the late Frank Pelleg as 
soloist, and old-timers still joyfully 
recall that occasion, which was like a 
miracle after what the orchestra had 
been able to accomplish with other : 


and again in 1970, when lie con- 
ducted Mahler’s Ninth Symphony at 
the Israel Festival. The following 
ycur lie directed three concerts ex- 
clusively dedicated to works of J. S. 
Bach. 

Though he came from an obser- 
vant family, half Sephardi and half 
Ashkenazi, his Jewish upbringing 
was not strong enough to prevent 
him , early in life, becoming a Catho- 
lic - out of conviction and not for 
convenience (like Schoenberg and 
Mahler). Later, he relumed to Juda- 
ism. On one of his visits to Israel he 
was quoted as saying : "I am always 
happy to be in the land of my 
fathers.” 

In lime for the centenary, a re- 
vised edition of Conversation with 
Klemperer has been published by 
Faber & Faber (140 pp. £4.95), 
based on talks the English critic 
Peter Hayworth had with the maes- 
tro in 1969. (Klemperer retired from 
conducting in 1972 and died the 
following year in Zurich.) 

MANY fascinating details about 
Klemperer’s personality appear in 
these pages, and the reissue will be 
welcomed by all who did not have 
the good fortune to read the earlier 
edition. Hayworth has already pub- 
lished the first part of Klemperers 
definitive biography (reviewed here 
on August 31. 1984), which covers 
the years from 1885 to 1933. 

Very little exists from the pen of 
Klemperer himself. He was very 
introspective, almost to the point of 
Inarticulacy. As Hayworth puts it : 
“Klemperer was a man of few words. 
When he had nothing to say, he said 
just that. Many of his answers were 
terse, even monosyllabic. Some 
amounted to little more than a 
grunt... Often information, particu- 
larly about his own achievements, 
had to be prised out of him. 

There exists a little booklet by him 
entitled Ueber Musik und Theater 
(About Music and Theatre), which 
includes reminiscences, talks, ana 
sketches - the few thoughts he put on 

** There is also a fascinating booklet 
on his wife, which was edited by his 
daughter Lotte. Entitled Du P*™- 
nalakten der Johanna Geisler (iw 
Personal File of Johanna Geisle , 
Fischer Tnschenbuch Verlag, 1938). 
it traces the life and singing career o 

Klemperer’s wife and adds some 
interesting details about Germa_ 
theatre around the turn of the ce 
lury. Johanna sang on opera stages 
until 1932. 



ALMOST A WEEK of nightly 
events at the Gerard Behar Centre 
(April 29-May 2) gave Jerusalem a 
mini-festival of dance with a variety 
of style and substance. By the time 
this column appears, the Batsheva 
Company will have added a per- 
formance (May 8). 

If you wanted to know how good 
the teaching is at the Rubin 
Academy dance department, you 
had an excellent answer on April 29. 
At the celebration she arranged to 
mark International Dance Day (as 
far as I know the only one held in 
Israel), Prof. Hassia Levy-Agron 
also presented the prize-winners of 
the Gertrud Kraus Choreographic 
Competition for students, held the 
previous day at Hillel House. 

The sum was an interesting and 
revealing programme in which the 
choreography devised in the 
Academy workshops provided a 
vehicle for students ranging from 
junior-school to final-year courses. 
There seemed to be some exception- 
al talent, but also inadequate atten- 
tion to training and weight. 

In Alexander Lifschitz’s two 
items, due regard was paid to port- 
de-bras, fipaulement, and leg stretch 
that was a pleasure to watch - though 
none of the dancers wore toe-shoes. 
The classical manner of his Espaha 
was charming. 

Two jazz items - by Barbara 
Shreibman and Joan Klein - showed 
contrast, one being basic jazz, the 
other jazz with a difference. 


Style and 
substance 


DANCE 
Dora Sowden 

Curiously, the dancers showed 
themselves more “with it” in these 
than in glatt modem dance - reversal 
of former trends. 

In the excerpt from Hassia Levy- 
Agron’s Kohelet (“A time to mourn 
and a time to dance”), the 
choreography was well geared to the 
dancers’ abilities, but lacked some- 
thing in expressiveness, Paul 
Bloom's brief finale had the right 
punch. 

Of the prizewinners, No.l was 
Eliezer (Bonni) Pehah, who did not 
perform his winning solo (mirrors 
being unobtainable) but a Gopak by 
Clara Vollini. Ruth Orenstein, who 
came second, exhibited courageous 
experiment in her group piece. Eli- 
nora Baruch, third, danced her own 
solo. Nir Sha’lsh, fourth, seemed 
much influenced by Amos Hetz’s 
exercises. His trio came between two 
of Hetz’s Circle Dunces, more suited 
to class than stage. 

FRESH FROM the visit to Spain to 
participate in the Maimonides eighth 


centenary celebrations, the Inbal 
Dance Theatre manifested renewed 
spirit and splendid form (April 30). 
It was a pity the event was not better 
publicized, for it deserved a standing 
ovation - as indeed Sara Levi-Tanai , 
chief choreographer and artistic 
director, received in Cordoba. 

The programme included Rina 
Sharet’s Moroccan Wedding, sec- 
tions of Levi-Tanai's Song of Songs, 
her lively but noisy Chants and Songs 
and, aboye all, her Horn, a fantasy 
which is a gem of structure and a 
wonderful blend of traditional ethnic 
and Israeli folk elements with a con- 
temporary overlay. 

Though I have already written 
about Sally Anne Friedland's solo 
performance (May 1), it is fair to add 
here that ray previous reference to 
the need for more perspective than 
she had in the Neve Zedek upstairs 
hall was amply proved on the Gerard 
Behar stage. The extra space and 
distance from the audience gave 
depth to the scene. But the black 
backdrop for Tamar Ben- Ami's First 
Person Conversation did not allow 
such fine use of shadows as the Ncvc 
Zedek wall. 

The general impression given by 
the Ensemble Jerusalem (May 2) wus 
rather like six dancers in search of 
choreography - very good dancers, 
but only now and then finding some- 
thing to dance about. 

Composition, in which Yaacov 
Sharir had a hand, made its point. 
Set to Renaissance music, the move- 


ment was modern but conveyed 
some of (he old elegance in the new 
form. It was tighter and better-knit 
than I remembered. 

Rami Be'er's Two Women and 
One Woman (music: Meredith 
Monk) was also more effective than I 
recalled. A study like a miniature 
Greek tragedy, it was eloquent in 
design and drama, with Hanna Alex 
as a woman consumed by grief, and 
Galia Magen and HadarMeliniok as 
a sort of chorus, not indifferent but 
remote. 

Alex’s Hooded Triptych was 
attractive in some of its paces, poses 
and passes: Daphne Einbinder'ssolo 
irrelevantly hitched to one of Noel 
Coward's chatLy satires; Aya 
Rimon-Levy manipulating a lit can- 
dle to an accompaniment of gibber- 
ish; and Magen coping with a cos- 
tume in which imprisoned legs and 
arms acted freely. Yet it all 
amounted to no more than three 
jokes. 

In Disturbances in the System, 
three dancers with a fourth (Shoshi 
Levy) as assistant worked really hard 
with two large dummies, blit the 
result wns repetitive and obscure, 
und mostly boring. The musical col- 
lage (Kraftwcrk Dusscldorf) could 
be a cure for insomnia. 

A LET rER to Mayor Teddy Kol- 
lek which reached me via The Jeru- 
salem Post brings good news of Mar- 
galitOved.il star of the Inbul Dance 
Theatre before she became Margalil 



Oved Marshall of California. The 
writer, Victoria Aroeste of Beverly 
Hills, calls her “o LIGHT (her capit- 
als) in Los .Angeles and every city 
where she has performed." Of 
Oved’s latest creation Ballet of the 
Birds , based on Aristophanes' com- 
edy, Aroeste says: “The brilliant 
staging, choreography and direc- 
tion,... the imaginative artistry... as 
reflected in the dances, songs, 
music, costumes and set tings... con- 
tribute to the magic of the ballet.” 

RINA SIIAHAM and her group will 
give a performance entitled Dark- 
ness and Light at the Tel Aviv 
Museum on May 19. There will be 
three scenes to Bach music and a 
work, also choreographed by Slm- 
ham, called Kaleidoscope to the elec- 
tronic music of Don Goodman, of 
Tel Aviv University. □ 
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and other R & D updates from 
Galil Advanced Technologies Ltd. 
Maccabi Building. 1 Jabotinsky Street 
S2131 Ramat Gan, Israel 
Tel. 03-264241/2 Telex: 342352 


Energy 

Galil has developed an 
absorption cooling system 
which utilizes waste hBal to 
power industrial refrigeration 
systems. It provides cost- 
effective refrigeration at below 
freezing temperatures. Due to 
the nature of tho equipment, 
no toxicity problems are 
encountered and it is therefore 
especially suited to foodstuff 
refrigeration. This system 
offers a 60% electricity saying, 
as. compared to conventional 
systems. 

The proiect is being conducted 
Jointly with Paz, Israel's largest 
petroleum company. 

Galil has also developed a new 
type of car air conditioning 
system that operates on an 
ejector cyclB which utilizes 
waste heat emitted by the car's 
engine. The new system 
provides a fuel saving of 10- 
15% and does not lower 
engine performance (as do 
existing car air conditioners). 
Full cooling capacity is 
supplied even when the car is 
idling, while conventional 
systems supply only about 1/ 
5th of capacity under idling 
conditions. The ejector system 
is also expected to be far more 
durable than conventional 
compressor systems and can 
be easily installed, even in 
small cars. These advantages 
* are achieved at a cost similar 
to or less than that of existing 
systems. A working prototype 
of the car air conditioner has 
been successfully, operating 
under laboratory conditions. 

Medical 

instrumentation 

Galil has developed a new 
prosthetic valve holder that 1 
significantly reduces the time 
required for valve replacement 
surgery. Several successful 
operations on humans have 
already been performed. 

A pneumatic double needle 
holder has also been de- 
veloped. This device enables 
the surgeon to perform regular 


suturing as well as deep tissue 
suturing, using only one hand. 

The free hand may be used for 
swabbing, etc. 

Biotechnology 

Polyocrolain microbeads, 
although relatively new to the 
field of biomedicine, have a 
wide variety of potential uses. 

Galil Advanced Technologies, 
in cooperation with the Welz- 
niann Institute, has developed 
its own polyacrolein mic- 
robeads and has concentrated 
on medical and industrial ap- 
plications. The medical ap- 
plications include use of mic- 
robeads in hemoperfusion, 
and in drug delivery systems. 
Industrial applications include 
use of microbeads as a solid 
phase matrix for cell growth 
and in affinity chromatogra- 
phy. 

Galil advanced 
Technologies Ltd. 

Was initially established as a 
private company, but towards 
the end of 1982 it became a 
public company listed on the 
Tel Aviv Stock Exchange and 
raised approximately $5 mil- 
lion in share capital. The com- 
pany is a subsidiary of the 
Yissum Holding Group, in 
which two of Israel's largest 
concerns, namely Clal (an In- 
vestment company), and 
Ampai (an American-lsrael! 
company, registered on the 
American Stock Exchange), 
are shareholders. 

Galil Invests in and manages 
the development of novel pro- 
ducts and technologies which 
are based on the needs of in- 
ternational high technology 
markets. Galil is thus able to 
bridge the gap between ap- 
plied research parried out in 
Israel and the international 
business community. 

Galil Is at present investing in 
and developing projects in the 
fields of biotechnology, 
medical instrumentation and 
energy. admwuh 
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Special discount for 
cash payment 
Authorized agents for 
Amcor, Tadirnii, G.E., 
Amann, personal import, 
also cars. 

Open Sunday till Thursday. 

9 a.m.-l p.m., 4-7 p.in. 

170 Ben Yehuda St- (First Floor), 
Tel Aviv. 

Tol. 03-235618, 03-22316B. 
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Museum's existence, l-iseher be- 
came the leading figure in Israeli url. 
He imported experiment sil artists 
from abroad (some of them Israelis) 
and organized huge group and 
theme shows devoted to ail sorts of 
conceptual and environmental art. 

Fischer seemed to be everywhere 
at once and his power and influence 
over galleries and artists became so 
great that to some it began to assume 
an almost sinister aspect. The 
museum came under a barrage of 
fire from conservative urtists, who 
claimed they weren't getting a look 
in. The curators weathered all this 
without batting an eyelid; and when 
Weyl became chief curator he con- 
tinued to give all his staff a free hand. 

Fischer had been curator of mod- 
em, contemporary and Israeli art 
(fields now headed by Stephanie 
Radium, Suzanne Landau and Yigal 
Zalmona). His departure, initially 
on a sabbatical, coincided with the 
beginning of a hiatus in art every- 
where. But Fischer inspired a gen- 
eration' of young curators, some of 
whom were soon to offer active 
competition to the Israel Museum’s 
hegemony, notably at the Tei Aviv 
Museum, at n time when the Ramat 
Hasharon Midrashn was challenging 
the preeminence of (he Bezalcl 
Academy. 

Fischer is still mounting major 
exhibitions and writing catalogues 
with his usual flair; and is ever ready 
to assist more junior staff. He is the 
museum’s principal link with 
museums abroad. The current chief 
curator of the Bezalel section is Isika 
Gaon, who as Curator of Design 
started the popular Design Pavilion. 

SINCE WEYL took over, the 
museum has gone through its period 
of greatest expansion. The Mare- 
mont Wing, the Rodman Youth 
Wing and the Floereheimer Impress- 
ionist Gallery were followed by the 
new pavilions to be opened this 
month. The huge Ayala Zacks- 
Abramov pavilion of Israeli Art re- 
mains to be finished. Its two high 
floors total nearly 8Q0sq. metres of 
floor space, with five-metre-high 
walls. Its first floor, the Julius and 
Hilde Merabacher Gallery, will be 
dedicated next December 31. 

All that remains to be built after 
that is a pavilion of modern art, 
which will absorb the Billy Rose 
Pavilion in the Art Garden. Visitors 
will then be able to make a circular 
tour of the museum, without back- 
tracking; though such a journey 


}* *■ ■' All over the world, not just In 
Urae l> Wre are more people going to 
JjWflunj than to sports events. The 
‘srael Museum now clocks up around 
a m, " f on visits a year. How do you 
account for this? 

M W.: in today's world of plastic, 

: yp f’ ^® etin BTV images and chang- 
ing fashions, there is a thirst for the 
authentic and a desire to experience, 
i something original and 

To be *n touch with great art or 
ren ethnology, not to mention the 

archeology of the Bible, gives people 
sense of security. Today’s 
useiims are secular temples, offer- 
■"8 a prospect of spiritual enlighten- 
nt as well as a sense of perma- 
nence. 

What is your most difficult 

Raising money. It’s one of 

vnw n n u CCU P at * ons * Arid dea,in 8 
nrtrf a [ the generous donors, who, 
"o aoubt quite rightly, feel that they 
ciiri,? 1 , endless demands on the 

K ors lil ? e - We ° eed some 

t),' a year just to pay salaries and 

■ power bills and minimum 
At the outset, the gov- 
■“neht helped us with 49 per cent 



Wassily Kandinsky: watercolour, 1927, one of the outstanding "Promised 
Gifts" to the Museum (from Blanche and Romie Shapiro, New York). 


should rightly take several days. 

The museum also administers 
East Jerusalem's Rockefeller 
Museum of Palestinian Archeology; 
and the nearby Paley Centre, which 
gives art classes to Arab children. It 
also recently opened the beautiful 
Ticho House museum, a quiet gar- 
den haven in downtown Jerusalem. 

On the grounds of the museum itself 
is the beautiful home of Charlotte 
Bergman, who has willed it to the 
museum as the home of a 20th cen- 
tury collector, complete with its 
splendid DufyS, Braques and Henry 
Moores. 

IT IS FITTING that the anniversary 
festivities, timed as usual to coincide 
with the huge annual convocation of 
the museum’s International Council, 
should kick off with the dedication of 


MEIRRONNEN interviews 
Museum Director 
Martin Weyl {below) 



the ethnology display, for it was the 
mammoth shows devoted to the 
communities of Bokhara, North 
Africa and Kurdistan that brought so 
many Israelis into the museum for 
the first lime und gave them new. 
pride in their communities (some of 
them even picnicked on the floor 
between the exhibits). 

The department of ethnology was 
established by curator emeritus Avi- 
va Lancet-MuUer, who over the 
years headed a rescue operation de- 
signed to preserve what thousands of 
immigrants had brought with them 
as family heirlooms or objects of 
sentimental value. Her part-time 
staff was sent out to research their 
use; interviewing the elders of the 
communities was a face against time. 
Curator Dr. Shifra Epstein is now in 
charge of organizing the first per<pa- 


of our operating budget. Its share is 
now down to around 18-^19 per cent. 
We are the only major cultural in- 
stitution in the country supported for 
the most part by donors. 

M.R.: l understand that you and 
(vice-chairman) Meir Meyer are the 
museum's principal fund-raisers. 
M.W.: When 1 first realized that 
asking for money was part of my job 
- when I was first made chief curator 
of the Bezalel section - I went to 
Teddy Kollek (chairman of the 
board) and told him I couldn't do it. 
Teddy shouted at me that I wasn’t 
asking for money for myself, hut for 
a great museum. I went away and 
asked myself what was I more afraid 
of - asking for money or facing 
Teddy. I decided I'd ask for money! 

M.R.: If the museum is so strapped 
for funds, why hasn't it shared more 
shows with the Tel Aviv Museum? 
Very few Jerusalemites could find the 
time or the money to go down to Tel 
Aviv to see the ‘huge shows of Ger- 
man Expressionism and Gernum 
contemporary 'painting, or even the 
present "biennale" of Israeli art. 1 see. 
that your Kupferman show is now at 
the Tel Aviv Museum. Is this the first 


nent display id .til these treasures. 

The museum lias its own restora- 
tion labs; anti designs and makes its 
own displays. It offers chamber 
music, good movies, theatre and 
chihlien's shows untl happenings. It 
employs nrt teachers for both adults 
and children at the Youth Wing 
(which also offers its own didactic 
exhibitions). About half of its staff of 
300 are employed on security and 
maintenance. Unable to replace car- 
pets worn thin by several million 
visitors (hnlf of them tourists) , the 
museum is now resorting to stone 
floors. 

In 20 years the museum has more 
than tripled in size and held nearly 
600 special exhibitions. There were 
35 Israeli group shows and no fewer 
than 97 one-man Israeli exhibits of 
various kinds. There were 44 
archeology shows and 24 special ex- 
hibits of Jewish art or ethnography. 
There were H5 shows of non-IsrHeli 
modern art, some of them made 
here, by the likes of Robert Ruu- 
schenberg, Deborah Butterfield, Sol 
Lewitt, Jonathan Borovsky el «/. 
The exhibit ion catalogues are usual- 
ly models of their kind; many have 
become eul lectors' items. 

One recalls with pleasure the gieat 
llaicn and Klee collections anil the 
thawings fium (lie Uffi/i and the 
Louvre. Tlw museum itself attracted 
otfeis front great collectors who had 
turned up incognito, like the Duke 
of Devonshire anil Annuiul Ham- 
mer, both of whom were nearly 
turned away hy guides who had 
never heard of them (on another 
occasion, the late great famous sur- 
realist, Rene Magritte, was nearly 
prevented from attending a cere- 
mony marking his gift of paintings to 
the museum because he was carrying 
his lap dog and dogs are not allowed 
into die museum; his was). 

The Hammer Collection hroke all 
attendance records: some 350,000 
saw the show. Other great draws 
were the M.C. Escher graphics and a 
show of holography at the Pnlevsky 
Design Pavilion. 

THE MUSEUM has, of course, 
many problems, most of them finan- 
cial. It has put curators in the invi- 
dious position of having to raise 
money for their own shows. The 
museum is still difficult to get to and 
entails a long unprotected walk from 
the entrance; the elderly and the 
handicapped find it all difficult to 
negotiate (and they stay out of the 
unshaded Art Garden because there 


swallow of a new summer? 

M.W.: There’s more cooperation 
between the two museums than is 
visible. We regularly consult with 
each other. But a bit of local com- 
petition is good for us. Many of the 
shows from abroad are travelling 
exhibits slated for immediate exhibi- 
tion elsewhere. Sometimes the len- 
der doesn't want the show to come to 
Jerusalem, or can't or won't pay for 
the repacking, transport and insur- 
ance. In any case we have to find & 
donor to underwrite the expenses of 
every single show we mount, or the 
expenses of a visiting artist making 
an exhibit for us. 

M.R.: Then why do you purchase so 
much Israeli art? Much of it will 
never stand the test of time. 

M.W.: One can’t be sure. We want 
future xiudeni!i to see whai was going 
on ut any given time; and mil just 
from slides. Anyway, it's safer than 
buying loo little. We have, for in- 
stance, .very little of the initial Old 
Bczulcl period; a lot of (lie exhibits 
in our Old Bezalel show were loans 
from private collectors. 

M.R.: Will the new Israel Pavilion 
present a historical review of art here 


are no puilis through the gravel). 
Another quibble: neither the food 
nor the atmosphere of the cafeteria 
floes the museum justice, hut plans 
are under way to have all this re- 
vamped. 

The museum is understaffed but 
enjoys the services of a cadre of 150 
trained volunteers under Rose 
Fiscli, who work as guides or who 
serve at the museum's burgeoning 
shop, which also sells replicas. The 
shop, licket sales anil the petrol 
station concession bring in about 
one-third of the operating budget. 
At least another third stems from 
memberships from abroad. The 
Friends of the Museum maintain an 
office in New York. 

All in all. however, the museum is 
one of this country's really remark- 
able success stories, a tribute to the 
unflagging enthusiasm and scho- 
larship of its badly paid staff - and 
the whole-hearted support of its 
friends. Teddy Kollek, who has 
done so much to make Jerusalem n 
city of civilized beauty, sums it all 
up: (he city nnd the museum were 
made for each other. It is not easy to 
be n jewel in the crown of Jerusalem. 
The Isiael Museum is the brightest 
jewel of all. 

TO MARK the 2(Jtli anniversary ol 
the museum Joseph nnd t'amlinr 
(iruss of New York have privately 
published an extraordinarily beauti- 
ful book, Treasures of the Isruvi 
Museum, Jerusalem, with 100 low- 
key colour photographs by Picrrc- 
Alaln Ktrra/zlni. Dedicated to Ted- 
dy Kollek, “creator of the 
museum," it covers some 4,000 
years of history and some 2,000 years 
of Jewish culture, manuscripts, 
Judaica and ethnography; ns well as 
a selection of the plastic arts, from 
the Renaissance tn contemporary 
Israeli puinting. 

Printed in Switzerland on fine 
paper, tho volume has a splendid 
unity of colour, thanks to Fcrrazzi- 
ni’s use of fawns and browns as 
backgrounds, the note being set by 
the dustjacket. The captions, in 
Hebrew, English, French nnd Ger- 
man, are printed separately on pages 
facing the plates; typography and 
design are quietly eleganL. 

The Gnisscs are old supporters of 
the museum, having endowed a gal- 
lery for Israeli art (now part of the 
ethnology wing); the Memorial 
Room for Artists who Perished in 
the Holocaust; and some of the 
Judaica displays. □ 


since the 19th century? 

M.W.: There arc two floors to the 
pavilion. The lower one will present 
such a review, with over 400 works 
by some 70 artists active since the 
Bezalel period, while the upper floor 
will house changing exhibitions of 
contemporary Israeli art. 

M.R.: What are the primary achieve- 
ments after 20 years? 

M.W.: We have become Israel's 
carte de vistte. Look at all those 
tourists coming up the steps- they're 
not Jewish. They've come to see the 
Dead Sea Scrolls and the Canaanite 
and Israelite and Roman finds. But 
they’ll find themselves fascimdcd by 
the Judaica .nnd the Jewish ethnolo- 
gy from east and west. They may get 
a glimpse of Lsracii art too. They’ll 
find that we arc h people, with 
an enormously rich heritage , of crea- 
tive things as well as. a spiritual 
tradition. Of cuuise our primary 
function is to educate - nnd entertain 
- Israelis, young nnd old. And I feci 
that the museum is olive, nol a dead 
place. We try tn walk a tightrope 
between showmanship und scho- 
larship. But we are also Israel's visit- 
ing card; perhaps even its 
credentials. 
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EGON SCHIELE, the Auslrinn ex- 
pressionist who died nt the age of 28 
in the 1918 epidemic of Spanish 
Influenza, epitomizes the aphorism 
that there is no great art, only great 
artists; and that their work directly 
reflects the essence of their lives and 
their experiences. 

Bom in the provincial town of 
Tulin, Schiele’s father was a conven- 
tional railway stationm aster who, 
refusing to be Heated for acute 
veneal disease, died insane of syphi- 
lis in 1904; this pathetic tragedy 
overshadowed the young Schiele's 
adolescent years. 

Schiele entered the Vienna 
Academy jsf fine_arts in 1907 , a 
period when Jiigendslirnfidey the 
leadership of Gustav Klimt and the 
Viennese Secession was battling the 
traditions of academic realism. His 
independent works after leaving the 
Academy were exhibited at the great 
Vienna International Kunslschau of 
19C9, but were looked upon as being 
rather derivative of Klimt. However 
the exhibit led to Schiele’s introduc- 
tion to the works of Van Gogh, 
Munch, Vallalon, Corinth and Bar- 
lach and gave him a feeling for 
alternate expressionist directions. 

By 1910 Schiele could no longer 
ally himself with the decorative 
aspects of Klimt’s school and his trail 
led him to :i very personalized style 
built on near pathological eroticism, 
allegory and sexual voyeurism. 
Together with Kokoschka and 
Gcrstl and influenced by the Swiss 
symbolist Hodlcr, the Belgian Hops, 
and the Austrian sculptor Minus. 
Schiele replaced Jugendstil with the 
angst-filled confrontations. His por- 
traits and figures were of individuals, 
not types, and as Dr. Allcsamlra 
Cuinini states "Schiele... like Freud, 
(was) a self-conscious assailant of 
the Viennese facade , selecting as his 
special goal exposure of his society's . 
hypocritical and repressive altitude 
towards sex." 

The current exhibit atthcTel Aviv 



Drawing by Schiele, 19] 4. 

Museum, organized and catalogued j 
by New York dealer and historian 
Serge Sabarsky, is a fascinating dos- 
sier of 105 drawings and waterco- 
lours that fully document the power | 
and glory of Schiele's talents. They I 
commence with perfectly rendered 
realistic portraits in charcoal made at 
the age of 17 and end with the 
contorted fluidity of his erotic 
crayon and wash compositions. 

Beginning with an acute aware- 
ness of himself and his own body 
language. Schiele’s figure drawings 
aUuincd u honed sexuality, in total 
disregard of social mores or accepta- 
bility. Many of Schiele’s brooding 
studies connote a sense of personal 
catharsis or visual purge. 

As a result of this expressive con- 
tent, Schiele, in 1912, was hauled 
from his home ami jailed for his 
alleged "illicit" life style (living 
openly with his favourite model, 
Valerie Nouzil, "Walli”; and creat- 
ing risque drawings). Charged with 
'‘immorality 1 * and ‘‘seduction,’' 
Schiele spent 24 days in prison be- 
fore being released after trial. This 
experience caused him to retreat 
into the anti-social role of ascetic 


hermit; and his painting became 
more and more attenuated, brittle 
and Gothic in appearance. Schiele’s 
libidinal erotica began to mellow 
only after his marriage to Edith 
Harms in 1915 and his induction into 
the army, two events that gave him 
new respectability, identity and a 
(inner place in society. 

Schiele's excellent abilities as a 
draughtsman are heightened by his 
marvellous sense of composition, for 
placing one or two figures within a 
space and extracting the most from 
both void and flesh. The long, 
emaciated forms and grotesquely ex- 
posed genitalia flourish alongside 
smoothly drawn lines of a conscious- 
ly sweetened female portrait and 
Schiele's schizoid-looking self- 
portraits. It all adds up to masterful 
and powerful art. Not to be missed. 
(Tel Aviv Museum, King Saul 
Blvd.).TillMay21. □ 


ANITA STERN (b. Belgium) stu- 
died nt the Antwerp Beaux-Arts and 
came here in 1964. Her abstract 
paintings incorporating lines of 
string or pieces of wire and metal 
recall French abstraction of the Fif- 
ties. One painting even incorporates 
broken glass and a good deal of 
splatter livens several works. But it's 
all rather manneristic; find the col- 
our plays little role, most of the 
compositions being built on tonal 
values. Best, because of its compara- 
tive breadth, is no. 12, cleverly play- 
ed off against cut sheetmetal. 

At the same venue Sara Gilboa (b. 
Rumania, 1940), here since 1948, 
studied at the High and Avni insti- 
tutes. Her pastel landscapes, even 
where highly formalized with little 
gestural details, remain fairly literal. 
Colour is merely pleasant and the 
compositions lack drama. (Jeru- 
salem Theatre Gallery). Through 
May. 

SARA COHEN has studied with 
, Anton Biderman and may have 
' come to New Wave German ex- 
pressionism at third hand. Her 
crude, bold, rudimentary figures 
have something of the Baselitz 
school to them, though one gaping 
nude goes all the way back to Nolde. 
Generally crude and derivative, but 


Anita Stern: mixed-media 

painting-assemblage (J'lem 

Theatre). 

often quite powerful stuff. At the 
same venue Naomi Zucker. shows 
abstractions and nocturnal animals 
that emerge from them, badgers or 
bears. But nothing much really hap- 
pens. Her best work, a painted col- 
lage of what seems to be a porcu- 
pine, achieves an excellent textural 

effect quite lacking in oj? 
works. (Alon Gallery, cnr. 51 ra- 
mach, J’lem). Till May 22. 

CERAMICS by Mark Canton, re- 
viewed when on view in Tel aw* 
earlier last month, are now on show 
in Jerusalem (American Mura 
Center, 19 Keren Hayesod). ™ 

May22 ' meirronseh 


Utamaro’s courtesans 


THE JAPANESE Museum has 
brought out for spring some of its 
best 18th- 19th century ukiyo-e first 
edition woodblock prints of consum- 
mate workmanship. 

There are Utamaro's portraits of 
courtesans, in which each separate 
thread of their magnificent hair- 
structure , or the breathlike delicacy 
of the facial outline and the some- 
what more substantial contours of 
their chemise can be discerencd. The 
strategically posed hand flirtatiously 
raises the kimono of an oh-so- 
nislicul hand-dyed pattern, nil of 
which only emphasizes the sophis- 
tication of the whole. 

A lurge selection of nctsitkc is also 
on show, not only the usual ex- 
quisitely worked buttons, but sta- 
tuettes too, among them a few 
grotesquely realistic little master- 
pieces which have with constant 
handling acquired a lovely sensual 
sheen. 

More spiritual fare is provided by 
a 14th century Buddha Amida in 


golden hues (gift of H. Shupak, 
Hawaii). The full range of black- 
and-white hanging scrolls are 
painted in feathery light or heroical- 
ly slashing brushstrokes in ever diffe- 
rent, often stunning composition. 
(Tikotin Museum of Japanese Art, 
Haifa). Till June 29. 

DELIGHTFUL Chinese folk- 
puperems are relatively simple, free- 
ly composed decorative works, 
scissor-cut by village women. They 
present flowers, animals, folktales 
and dances, and are sometimes used 
as embroidery patterns. Rural 
scenes arc in a style that could be 
called Red Chinese Social Simpli- 
fication. Quite differently elaborate 
are the Peking Opera actors in their 
lavish costumes and make-up, col- 
laged from tiny, delicately coloured 
paper pieces. The wild facial ex- 
pressions and finesse of detail stri- 
kingly recall the Japanese actor- 
portraits cut in wood. Richly 
ornamental are gold and enamel- 



Chinese folk-papercut. * 

(Sherman collection, Ah\a 
Gallery, Haifa). 

coloured mythological scenes frcm 
the Ping-Chou region. lbe 

II is interesting to nn e h M 
East European Jewish °« 
(“roiselach") which 3t pS“| 10 te 

gluedonwindows.areheheveu 

of Chinese origin. 
collection at Ahva Club G . ^ 
Allenby Rd., Haifa. s "“- „ .Til! 
p.m.i Sat. 11 a.m.-l. 5-'.P- n W „ 
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EXTROVERTED, glitzy, action- 
packed, exuberant - I he world nf 
rincma could In* considered the anti- 
thesis of the world of books. Yet 
there is a place in Jeiiisalvm where 
show biz and the slower business of 
books do meet. 

The Cinematheque library is a 
quiet, meditative place in a centre, 
which, since its opening in the au- 
tumn of 1981. has become a lively 
hub of activity. Sometimes it’s like 
the still eye at the centre of a torna- 
do. Beautifully planned out, the lib- 
rary is spacious yet intimate; there 
are comfortable study corners, 
niches fot video-viewing, a ml an 
unimpeded view across the Valley of 
Hinnoni to the old stone-walled and 
verdant slopes of Mount Zion. 

The library is in the Jemsalein 
Film complex which also houses the 
Cinematheque, the 1st tie) Film Arc- 
hive; screening auditoriums: a tele- 
vision and video centre; a small 
museum of cinematography; an ex- 
hibition and displuy area; ami a 
cafeteria famed for its salads and 
quiches. 

ARCHIVE DIRECTOR Sheba 
Skirball notes that the aim of the 
library is “to collect as much pub- 
lished information on international 
film and television as possible, and 
everything available on Israeli einc- 

"Our holdings exceed 5.U0II 
books, and the major periodicals 
from the United States, Britain, 
France and some other countries. 

“Primarily, we tire part of the 
Israel Film Archive - the largest film 
resource centre in the Middle East - 
and our library resources have to 
keep pace with the holdings in our 
archives.” 

As a highly specialized film lib- 
rary, there are bonks on the history, 
esthetics, genres, social and psycho- 
logical implications of film. 

There is also a large special collec- 
tions department of stills, posters, 
unpublished film scripts and news- 
paper clippings. 

"Although we do have hooks on 
cinematographic arts such as editing, 
we tend not to stress the technologic- 
al aspects” says Skirball. “We feel 
that the cinemR schools can worry 
about technology. 

"We don’t cater for people who 
are learning how to make movies, 
but for people interested in cinema 
asan art form and a cultural artifact, 
rum is a visual literature and our 
library brings the appreciation of this 
superb medium to the attention of 
the public.*’ 

All kinds of people use the library: 
researchers, film-makers, art slu- 
“ n,i , university students, children 
rrom nge eight upwurds, whose 
^nools participate in the ninny cdu- 



Now read the book 


catinnal projects on films and anima- 
tion. “A while ago, u well known 
Israel director came in to look up the 
genre of film mints research for the 
film he was working on." continues 
Skirball. “We hud it group of Indies 
look up the film star portraits and 
figure out how they would reproduce 
one of Carmen Miranda’s hats. 

“A few weeks ago, at Purim. a 
little girl came in with her mother. 
She must have been around seven 
years old. They asked to see stills 
from the film Hie Wizard of O:. The 
girl said that she wanted to go to a 
party dressed as the Scarecrow. 

“Often people are deliberately 
vague about what they want, be- 
cause they just don’t believe we’ll be 
able to help them.” 

The staff obviously delight in pro- 
ving that this is not the case. Besides 
the wide and varied general public 
that they serve, the librarians also 
aid the staff of the Israel Film Arc- 
hive, providing information and re- 
search for film weeks and festivals, 
and the regular planning of the bi- 
monthly programme. 

ONE OF the library’s greatest assets 
is undoubtedly the personal resour- 
cefulness of its staff, each bringing to 
the work a plethora of related skills, 
talents and interests. 

Skirball. in charge of the library, is 


Yvonne Nador 


the senior member of the Cine- 
matheque stuff, having worked con- 
tinuously with (he founder and direc- 
tor. Lia van Leer, since 1976. For the 
past four years she has been teaching 
courses on audio-vismtl materials 
and their use as library resources at 
the Hebrew University’s Graduate 
School of Library and Archive Stu- 
dies. 

Since the library is affiliated with 
the worldwide film aichive netwoik. 
the Federation Internationale Dcs 
Archives Du Film (F1AF), her work 
has taken her on courses and study 
sessions ns fnr afield as the Cine- 
mateca PortugesH or the American 
Film Institute in Hollywood. 

“I have found the advice and gui- 
dance from contacts made abroad 
invaluable, enabling me to make the 
library as efficient as it is." 

Skirball is assisted by librarian 
Hillel Tryster, a resource of film 
facts, figures and endless puns. Trys- 
ter, whose serious interest in film 
coincided with “reaching the exalted 
position of 8th grade in Australia," 
looks after the special collections; 
the 1,600 international posters, 


■some Jtm Israeli film pustciN .uul the 
many thousands nl stills and clip- 
pings. 

Besides his reviews of film biog- 
raphies for 7%? Jerusalem pusi. Flill- 
cl conveys what he can - in the 
limited space given to the English 
section - of the essence of films that 
are to be screened in the Cincuuithe- 
quoprogi amine. 

Both their interest in films goes 
beyond the academic. They have 
hail small parts in Israeli films, both 
in Danny Wolman’s Soldier of the 
Night, where Tryster played the 
jilted boyfriend of the heroine; and 
in the new Coco is l*t, where Skirball 
appeared as the wire of a shopkeeper 
whose religious artefacts were stolen 
by Coco and Pini. 

The third stuff member is assistant 
librarian Marsha Schiffinan, who 
made aliyu from the U.S. in August 
1973 with her husband and young 
daughter. Schiffman, who has a de- 
gree in psychology, loves old Amer- 
ican films. “They may he nostalgic 
but they’re romantic and uplifting." 
says Schiffman. who particularly 
appreciates the atmosphere in the 
library. “It's a means of survival to 
he able to come into an atmosphere 
which reminds me of where 1 come 
from.” 

The three permanent part-time 
staff - who together run the library 


on oil Ilnurs it week - tire helped by 
three dedicated volunteers. Notes 
Ski i Iml I, “Wc have wonder! ill 
volunteer;.. There's it trained libia- 
riun fmm Kityai Moriah, but I think 
that yon ctuiUln’l talk about the 
library without mentioning Ben. 
Now that’s a real classy type nl 
Volunteer!" Dr. Heiuieli Finlcr. a 
retired economist, puls in five Ik mis 
of invaluable work a day. I [is son. 
Joel Finlcr. writes and "lectures on 
cinema and has written a book on 
director Erich von Stroheim. 

LEAFING THROUGH the guest 
book, ruv eye catches names like Liv 
Ulhnnntt. Jack Lemmon. Barbra 
Streisand ami Danny Kaye. Has the 
place become <i prime- site fin visiting 
Cclehi iliesV 

“Take the time that Kirk Douglas 
was here. Dili you know he is Jew- 
ish'.' Issur Daiiielovicii. Well, he 
ei nnes into the library, ready to sign 
the guest book, and I wanted to 
make conversation, so I .said. ‘Well, 
you Jo lia\e good company oil litis 
page (showing him where Gvmgc 
Segal had signed). Yon mv, Mr. 

1 rung las, f icnigc Segal has visited us 
recently.’ Whereupon he looked at 
me veiv seriously and said: Tin 
guing in do something that George 
Segal can' I do,’ - anil then Mr. 
Dun alas carefully wmte mil his 
name in Hebrew." 

NOT. I U.S I anyone can mine in and 
hike mil a book from the libtary, 
Skirball explains. “Basically it's a 
research library, but there is a nuc- 
leus ul a small circulating library. 
But this privilege is reserved for the 
Cinematheque menibeis. Now that 
we have such suitable facilities ami 
tile space (before the opening of the 
new building, she run the library 
from a cramped office in the Van Leer 
Inundation), we have to enlarge our 
holdings of Istaeli cinema ami seek 
out ami collect the precious docu- 
ments uf the first films made in this 
ci.ni mi y. preserving them Jur futu re- 
generations. Then television. 

Our main strength at the moment 
is in film. We would like to briny 
ill similar holdings of international 
television material, acquiring good 
productions, documentaries and in- 
terviews. Another important and ur- 
gent tusk for the future is to transfer 
much of the archive's precious films 
onto safety film and video cassettes. 
This will enable students to see the 
same film lime and again without 
damaging the valuable original 
prints. The films would he as easy to 
view in the library as taking out a 
book. A film from the archive’s 
collection of over 5,000 films could 
just be picked out. 

“All that is lacking is the funding 
to buy the actual video equipment." 


THE PEOPLE of the Book, ns most 
“raelis would proudly refer to them 
u S, i_ arc no1 as vonicious render 
literature as one migh 
ume from the history of the Jew 
waiE® 0 ? e ' Modern values and nev 
spending time and mone; 
ofth ° ro , u ^ lt about the replacemen 
the scholar by the basketball play 
singer 8n ^ °^ cer an d the pop 

Jte^. some of the old value 
uerh a nj ° l a certain popularity, an< 
^ naps the most commendable ont 
CVT of Eretz Israel. Wide 
of the '\n (crest in the various aspect 

i nS S ^ of ll ? e land has teco™ 

file fart!? ol “ ession > and the strug 

h aCheVement of P eace an< 

vidd in, have not diminished th< 
rets of h teSl 10 unearthin g the sec 
FoumLS? past ‘. Tbe Yad Ben-Zv 
ate thA il? n ant * * ts publishing housi 
ificj p-? 1051 P r °lific and best qua! 
interest rprises caterin 8 for ‘hi 


Located in the official quarters of 
Israel's second president, Yad Ben- 
Zvi is a centre of nation-wide activity 
aimed at promoting research and 
publications on the history of Jeru- 
salem and Eretz Israel from biblical 
times to 1953. 

About 50,000 teen-agers are 
brought annually from all over the 
country for 1*3 day seminars and 
workshops in Jerusalem. Study 
groups and public lectures are con- 
ducted in 20 different towns 
throughout the country, sponsored 
by the foundation and ran by the 
highest academic authorities in their 
respective fields. 

"IMAGINE our recent history Iwd 
King Abdalla of Saudi Arabia fulfil- 
led his promise to receive money 
from the Jewish Agency in the IWOs 
and support the partition plan 
asks Amnon Cohen, lie ad of the 
Institute for Research of Eretz Israel 
and one of the editors of the quarter- 


History 
of the 
Land 

Orit Wertheim 

|y Cathedra, now in its ninth year. 

“Such new information is con- 
stantly being found out anJ sent to us 
for publication in Cathedra which 


has become a combination of high 
standards of scholarship and wide- 
spread popularity, as is attested to by 
the thousands of loyal subscribers, 
individuals and institutions of secon- 
dary and higher learning, even in 
kibbutzim and development towns." 

“We initiate many academic stu- 
dies that are conducted nl the found- 
ation," says director Zvi Znmeret 
“and thus publish 10-15 books a year 
on various aspects of the history and 
culture of the land of Israel. Among 
the most recent publication is War of 
the Nations - a dinry of this urea 
during World War I written by 
David Hacnhen's father, Moidechai 
Ben Hillel llacuhen. Wo also recent- 
ly published a fascinating description 
of the city in Eretz Israel dining the 
Roman and Byzantine periods.” 

THE HISTORY of Jewish emu- 
it utilities in the East is being studied 
in n special branch . the Hen-Zvi 
Institute, which has just received the 
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highest Israeli honour, the Israel 
Prize awarded on Independence 
Day, 10 days ago. The Ben -Zvi Insti- 
tute publishes a separate quarterly, 
Pe'amim, us well as a variety of 
books on the history of Jewish com- 
munities in the East. 

"We, at Yad Ben-Zvi. have been 
active in this field for n quarter of a 
century, conducting all of our public 
activity and publications in Hebrew 
only," says Znmeret . 

"Most recently we’ve charted a 
new course of English publications 
and the first ones have just coiueoul: 
’selections of Cathedra in English 
translation (culled the Jerusalem 
Cathedra and Vision and Conflict in 
the Holy Land and Jerusalem in the 
19th Century - the Old Ciiv.) 

"Several moiv books are being 
worked on now and positive t tac- 
tions arriving from readers in the 
U.S. and Great Britain will, no 
lUuiht . encourage us to further activ- 
ity in litis direction.” □ 
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p.i«,| I Mt a hill' ll UtKliiM IKWs|'.1[10l. 
aiul Wii*. I- \i*ll (til’ll If "I ll ill** MKl.lliM 
k\nlcs.-.llip. W'llCII publication *'l his 
I incur, ictv-ilcl lits lioiimv/vualily 
JV II 4.1 n\ dr feme I "«4. the fmin «>J 
a .statement ot hr right i»» ficeihnn ul 
iirlisliii-xpr^.sinn 

hr I (nan flu'ii worked fm 4 while 
ns a rink in a Mulch iiisumme 
nlfiiv. Siihsequeiilly, his wife fi- 
immcciI Itis simlv nf law, m the r«miM‘ 
n1 whirl i Ik* visited Tsarist Russia. 
Me went I here mi a Muirli cnnsiiljir 
sei vice jiass|ii>it . li« sillily prison emi- 
ilitiniis. I Hr defined himself as a 
ITnlcstant in this passport.) Oil a 
second visit, the Russians became 
suspicions or his activities and had 
him expelled. De I luan’s In Russian 
Frhmis was published ill l‘M3. 

After his graduation in l‘*lti as 
hoc I or of Jurisprudence nf the Uni- 
versity of Amsterdam. de Hiian be- 
eiime a law tulnr. I le fiumdeil also a 
legal studies phi Inst tpliieiissiieiiiliiin. 
But. when lie failed to secure a chair 
at the university, he decided in de- 
vote himself to writing. 
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i* when they first nu t in Jerusalei 


appi uved hy British Mamlaloiy offi- 
cials. who weir lor the most part 
anli'/.ioiiisl and anli-Seinilic. It 
liiinul favimi , iilsf., at i he pm-Aiuh 
Colonial Office. In meetings with 
Lord NctrllieJifle and Lord I leave r- 
bronk. sind in Lhe articles lie wrote 
foi the foreign press mid in particular 
fur the London Unity Express, tie 
Mann continued to criticize and de- 
fame Zionism. 

In 14124 there were some 60,1)00 
Jews in Mandatory Palestine, almost 
half of them belonging U) the Old 
Yishuv. Jl was tie 1 lawn who fortnu- 


Palcstine via Rumania in 1923. He 
settled in Jerusalem , where lie work- 


I1K II A AN: IIAKLTSAII IIATOM- settled in Jerusalem, where h 
TI IIARISIION HE’KRKTZ VIS- yi j in Kviilziil llagalil. and 
KAKL tile lluan: The Uni Political | lanod Hulzair and the Hag; 


yre-.w t^L',TSL rs7^r"x-7r r — rr iiiinii n 

| lish establish in the latter pari m 

j,?l their study. 

{ MIL ASSASSINATION of dw 

J 1 l.iaii was exploited by Anita. ..nii- 
/ioiiist Itritish polilieiam and ullrj- 
l lr tlu »do.\ Jewish Icadeis fm their 
own ends, lhe Old Yishuv cm- 
veiled his liiumal into an anti* 
Zionist deiiionstialiou NctureiKar- 
' la leadeis Mill pvay at his giave on 
the Mount ol Olives. Nakdimon and 
Mawhsli give much space m the 
woiM-wide outciy which followed 
. the assassination, and m the ensuing 
dismay ol Jewish Labour. 

' . • T he »|iieslion whether any Jewidi 

orgam/etl bmly hail a light to pm. 
\ • imuiKv ilu sentence ol death tin i 
ill. in who held dillercnt pulitual 
; t x views was cone into in depth by twn 
leading I ahmir ami Histadrul las- 
'S’ iifV. Li •»!. lingo Ueiginan oi tin. 

Hebrew Uuiveisity. and Dr. Modic 
. IteiliiiMm. lhe elnef spokesman nf 

the I ahom movement. Tltcy eriti- 
>*•.« ei/.ed the assassination fur its folh 
md inesponsibility. l»«th on moul 
and |x»litic;d grounds 

Hut Beil Kal/eitelsoti. the editor 
of Koiilrrs. the organ of Abdul 
|-!c Ha'avoda, refused to published 

rk- Beilinson's views. Kalzcnelson. the 


Kvutzal llagalil. and joined study claims, knew that the a 


Assassination In Palestine) by Shln- 
nio Nakdimon and Shan I Mayzlish. 
Tel Aviv. Muilan Publishing Mouse. 
2KJ |ip. No price staled. 

Alexander Zvielli 


was quickly promoted, and in 1924 
became deputy to Zahariu Utieli, 
the Hagana commander in Jeru- 
salem, and a member of the Hamcr- 
caz unit assigned special tasks. 

Shlomo Nakdimon hnd two inler- 


i. He si nation had been carried nut by the 
14)24 Hagana, and chose the path of «• 
tieli, lence. Beilinson did not yield. His 
leru- views were published, apparently 

mcr- through the intervention of Yitzhak 

Ben-Zvi. Tehomi never Forgave Yit- 
nier- zhak Ben-Zvi for what lie considered 


I'VVinisIn 1 views with Tehomi in Hongkong, in an act of betrayal 

, fold '.h'r . cnnif 60 tinf) him of the homosexuality to which ]yfij U nd 1984, and quotations from Beilinson, in his article, main- 
i , M ^ iIl* Haan refc.til in a potin he wrote th em are included in this siudy. mined that pol.ttcal assassmaw 

• ’■ — • Jerusalem. It wns also possible together with excerpts from Teho- was inferior even to Inal by a w 


that his Arab friends, av 


ii‘s letters, other statements, and 


Yishuv's demand for- homosexuality, exploited it for their i,j s as ye t unpublished novel. In 


tribunal. He pointed out that de 
Haan hadn’t been given the chance 


equal representation, lie criticized 
the new High Commissioner Lord 
Samuel's proposed bill for :» unified 
Jewish cmiiiiuiiiiil representation. 
Most important of all, de I hum initi- 
ated Agndat Yisniel contacts with 


Shortly before the outbreak of JhV Palestine Arab^and ^^1^^]^- conflicts and torments. Outwardly, study dues make it appear that it was 


World War I. de Haan had reverted 
to strict Orthodoxy. It is possible 
tlmi lie hud met Jews in Russia who 
influenced him to rethink his posi- 
tion. De Mann experienced .in inner 
struggle which resulted in his return 
to Judaism, and observance of the 
mil z mt. He joined the Dutch Mizra- 


mile leadership, thereby endanger- 
ing the policy of the Zionist Orga- 
nization. 


De Moan's intrigue with the Arab DE HAAN WAS assassinated 


own political ends. RIocni and Fire - The Tower of to defend himself. No man had a 

De Hnan had a premonition that David, which provides n description right to take another man s lire 

something would happen to him, but L ,f the assnssinntiun (the characters out due process of law, he arg ■ 

continued obdurately oil his course. arc given fictional names. Tehomi Ideas should be confronted try i • 

His poetry written at the time pro- has sent this novel to friends). Teho- and Labour bad to avoid tncst- 

vidcs ample evidence of his inner nii does not admit it outright, butt he ding of innocent blood, 

conflicts mid torments. Outwardly, study dues make it appear that it was Beilinson’s voice wifi reulf0 J; J 

however, he promoted the notion of he who shot de Haan, and that his many other Jews who eon 

u unified Jewish-British-Arab anti- friend Giora (Abraham Krichcvsky) the assassination but many re . 

Zionist front. allegedly look part in the assassinn- silent. The extent of the 

nn tion , also. . solidarity is indicated by the fncttW 


_ ----- . - - - The 22nd issue of Cathedra, the the assassins f 

Joriisiilein on June 30. 1924, e nerg- Ynd Ben Zvj public;ll i 0IK prinls spi,elhc then luigeawnrioffc redfoi 


organization of an Aguda delegation ing rrom the Shiiarc Zedek Hospital Yac !, Be 

in Amman in Tnmsjurdan. where lie Synagogue, where he had attanded i , , A r 


another version of the event by 
Oded Artzi, who claims that Tehomi 


hi Zionist parly, find begun writing »»" » »llengue. Ze’, 

of .... Lni'TOnsuigly religious forwar ^ cJ , he AsllJ „ leadcrsh ip London, wherel.e -™ “ ~ “~2”. Mcslli . were ,he P 1 -'™" 5 ln ™ lved 


and mystical nature. 


meeting at n conference in Vienna 


HENCEFORTH, JUDAISM and The Arab leadership agreed to 


Zionism became his obsession. In 


the physical safety of the Old 


1919, Chaim Weizmann and Israel V«/inr in return for its total rejee- 
Zangwill assisted his immigration to tion of all political aspirations. 


Agndat Yisniel and the Old Yishuv 
before the Brilisli Government. 

In spite of intensive investigation 


Meshi , were the persons involved in 
the assassination. ( Hamifat was n 


information leading in their arrest 

NAKDIMON AND MAYZLH| 
provide a deep sounding of the siio- 
jeel but nllow the reader to fnrmh 


on the part of the Mandatory poliee * ° d '“ a “5™“ ' ca ‘'"- 

■md lhe C.I.D., and a large' reward £ lla . hu . Ben-Horm.) Later. Ben- 

aMFiM-ort nmmiin whn r -.util in Horm Iwcame a Revisionist, and. 111 


Palestine (he was extremely upset . . . offered anyone who could assist in ", , ‘ Vif-r ■ r . i i 

lhai there was no one to receive him DE HAAN‘s anti-Ziomsl reports lu producing the assassins, they were 

* I “' J "" A -- never found. Several persons were nonnn p w " wa ^ n ni e 


at the Jerusalem railway Million). 


the overseas press, and his pro-Arab 


the assassination, [tianujat was a jeci um # , iftB . 

secret cell of young people dedicated own conclusions. 1 nen . j 
to promoting Zionism, and headed trutes the tremendous o 
hf -...her Odessa Zionist leader, the way of the early Zwiiisl 
Eliahu Ben-Horin.) Later, Ben- ership. which hnd its work cut « 
Horin iwcame a Revisionist, and, in preseivc the spint uf ^ 

1931, together with Tehomi founded Deelarulion. It had r . 
Hagana Bet, which was to become Arab hostility, spita M J,| ^ 


De Haan wils disappointed by the meniorandu to the British Manda- orrestce i > among thein Manya Sho- the “Bj® Z™ Leumi. T ™“, ™ ] ew ; Maiidaton 

Zionist Organization’s apparent lack lory authorities and the League of hati a tormcr ^nshomcr heroine. ™ . ed ^ bu,W a t ^ sh S j 

of interest in the qualities of the new Nations, soon became public know- but the suspecB were quickly re- fil ing force, not a militia depen- PaWsAme. 

imniigrBnl. Blit, as a correspondcnl ledge. He thereby tierame tile mosL , d dent on lhe Histadrut a.ul the Tins inn™ ^ divra w 

of the Amsterdam Alge/rieeu Hand- holed man in lhe Yishuv. What Labour party, ultimately rejoined Be causes it de Haa. 

elsbltul, he was invited to vurious irritated people most was that the ABRAHAM TEHOMI, the Haga- the Hagana, but Ihea emigrated, for the Hebron Aram in ■ ^ n0! 

receptions where his anti-Arab re- articles he published abroad were na commander of Jerusalem (1929- a while lived in California, and set- painfully c ear in. qjj an d the 

murks caused general dismay. Soon, full of inaccuracies .and ridiculed lhe 1931), who today lives in Hong- tied finally in Hong Kong. distinguish between mur dered ^ 


articles he published abroad were 


murks caused general dismay. Soon, full of inaccuracies .and ridiculed lhe 1931), who today lives in Hong- tied finally in Hong Kong. 


however, he whs approached by Zionist achievement. De Haan nuj iwng,, « man ^wt>wi<u,j uwivnu • — tnectivc oi |,lk " 

Agudat Yisrnel rabbis who wanted assisting those Arabs and British to have shot deHann. The authors of THEN WHO GAVE the order for Hebron Jews irre p ^ 

his legal advice, and whose anti- officials who sought the abrogation the book almost certainly establish de Haan’s assassination? political [vtewsorai _ ] w hich 

Zionist posture and activities begnn of both the Balfour Declaration and his part in the assassination. Only Tehomi denied Artzi’s contention It was tl lie btnte yishuv ^ 
to interest him and made him ahan- the British Mandate. recently the Dutch Government re-, that it was Eliahu Ben-Horin. The conferred on the slrU ggleJ 

don his initial pro-Zionist position. De Haan dcejiened the rift be- fused the Agudat Y'isroel’s request different versions (including in those privileges tney But it w asin 

The present book provides a col- tween the Old Yishuv and the New. to have Tehomi extradited from Blood and Fire) add to the general for in Mandatory I :im ' ■ (hat A hand 

ni.rfiil and fasein aline niclii re of life People spat al him when he passed in Honakona, in order to stand trial confusion. In a telephone call to the same Stale or is t _ 0 ij t jcal 


korig, is the man generally believed 


New Yishuv. They 


to interest him and made him lihan- the British Mandate. _ recently the Dutch Government re-, that it wa 

don his initial pro-Zionist posi tion. De Haan deepened the rift be- fused the Agudat Y'israel’s request different 

The present book provides a col- tween the Old Yishuv and the New. io have Tehomi extradited from Blood anc 

ourfiil and fascinating picture of life People spat al him when he passed in Hongkong, in order to stand trial confusion. 

inJenisalemintlieearlyTwemies.lt the street. The Yishuv press de- for the Assassination of de Haan. Nakdimon 


describes in great detail the con- pounced him us ft traitor, and he was Tehomi was born in Odessa in ed his version that the late Yosef reasons 9 u,lclc J- c "‘‘ J n ' nt i ona l tirt'l' 
fron ration between the Zionist repeatedly warned to cease his ncti- 1903, and belonged to the local Hecht, who was then the Hagana Jew. The s earcn io con , in ues 
movement and the old Vis/mi- which vities. He hud made nlso numerous Zionist student organization which coordinator, took responsibility for and mutual t ° ler ” i cipa i lesson «' 

rejected the Balfour Dcciu ration, pc rsonnl enemies, among them his organized self-defence units al the it, while a leading Yishuv personality That u, J,5J: nlls t B nd the Jf 

wanted lu preserve its traditional own students at the Government time of the Soviet Revolution. After Yitzhnk Ben-Zvi, had been aware of " rtM 


Nakdimon last April. Tehomi repeat- grenade thrown by a Je 

ed his version that the late Yosef reasons quite reci snti ly . [ 


and Third Aliya settlers, ft soon won Me received Ihrculcning letters who maintained their Zionist activi- Yannait Ben-Zvi, Ya iron, * haunting siipj^’V 

over de Haan, who resented “Pinsk, warning him to leave the country. ties in spite oFthe surveillance of the Yosef Harit, who died only recently, last book on this n J“ ae u reader: 

Minsk, Dwlrvsk," and became an He was threatened nlso by the father Soviet secret police. They escaped and many others. But Tehomi had a will fascinate tne 5 - re rnnn: c *' 

ontspokoii enemy of Zionism. of one of the Arub boys who cleaned individually from the Soviet Union. grudge against Yitzhak Ben-Zvi, for foreign reader win .j| UStra tiuns- 

Dc Haan’s new outlook was his upartment, Hnd who suspected Tehomi arrived in Mandatory reasons that Nakdimon and Mayz- plnnation.andoeii ^ 

— — — ■ ■■ — — . ■ li — ■ ■■■■ — ' FRfUAY.MA^ 
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organized self-defence units al the it, while a leading Yishuv personality Tliat remains the P r [ ■ ^ e de 

time of the Soviet Revolution. After Yitzhnk Ben-Zvi, had been aware of be drawn from our p 

» political aspirn- Law School, who began to boycott the Revolution, Tehomi became a what was planned. Over the years, Haan tragedy. an acCS $> i- 

member of Kvulzut Odessa, a small other leading Yishuv figures have The st udy is wn ^th an (iidex- 

clundestine group of young Jews been proposed, They include Rachel ble style but j t w jj| n oi be t^ 


lions. The old Yishuv resented the his lectures, and succeeded in having member of Kvulzut Odessa, a small other leading Yishuv figures have The study is wnu i ^ (u d e 
nnli-rciigimis altitudes of the Second him removed from his post. clandestine group of young Jews been proposed. They include Rachel ble style but a>uiaa n£| , ^ i 

and Third Aliya settlers, ft soon won He received threatening letters who maintained their Zionist activi- Yannait Ben-Zvi, Ya’acov Patt, It seems ukely tna n ub ject. 


outspoken enemy of Zionism, 


of one of the Arub boys who cleaned individually from the Soviet Union. 


De Haan’s new outlook was his upartment, Hnd who suspected Tehomi arrived in Mandatory reasons that Nakdimon and Mayz- 
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j*iy g aiS3tgj»3.1jC&'S^S bSl'E, 

HENRY ASHBY TUUNI-U's ini- | 

portan l book assembles e rushing j 

evidence against the durable idea * 

that "big business*’ lifted Hillei into 
power. Ever since Nazism timk 
charge, olwrwis have elaborated f- 

this particular conspiracy theory. It ( 

true that the most important Gei- *■ 

ian industrialists were hardly warm ? 

supporters of the Weimar Republic, 
a:id that some of them also gave e 

financial help to the Nazi parly. But | 

Turner’s thomiigh examination | 

shows that the captains of German I 

industry were largely cool if not E 

openly hostile (o National Socialism. 

In Ibcir view Hitler was a dangerous 
radical, and his political platform 
much too close to socialism for com- 
fort. 

Contributions to the Nazis’ coffers 
ere more often Ilian not a form of 
insurance - ail elTnrl to buy political 
influence in the unlikely event that 
lhe Nazis ever exei vised government 
authority - or simply protection 
loney, paid lu slave uff violent 
threats of one soi I oi another. Much 
less money came Io the Nazi:, fiom 
this source than has been thought, 
ami almost all of it was paid when the 
Nn/is had al re inly won a muss popu- 
lar following. Certainly business 
support for Hitler's opponents far 
ilwcighcd that fin the Nazis. Big 
business, it turns out, was simply loo 
cautious and loo mindful of its own 
conservative interests, to go for Hit- 
ler. Although the business commun- 
ity helped consolidate the Hitlerian 
regime once the Fuhrer became 
chancellor in 1933, it did little for 
him before. 

Hitler himself could not have 
cured less about industrial capitalism 
or its practitioners. In this as in many 
areas, he was a dogmatic ideologue 
whose Social Darwinism and person- 
al resentments prevented any sys- 
tematic, logical thinking or consis- 
tent group loyalties. Basically, Hit- 
ler believed that in economics as 
everywhere else what counted was 
the worldwide struggle among na- 
tions and the political will and power 
needed to pursue that contest. In 
practice, he could trim his rhetoric in 
t effort to sound respectable. Dur- 
ing his famous two and a half hour 
speech to the Industry Club of Dtis- 
seldorf in January 1932 he did not 
even mention the Jews, and kept 
ijuiet about his vast territorial ambi- 
tions in Russia. To audiences like 
these Hitler liked to expatiate on the 

THIS VOLUME, sponsored like its 
twu predecessors hy the Society for 
the History of Czechoslovak Jewry, 
concludes a trilogy uf collections uf 
essays describing the story of Jewish 
participation in every aspect of 
Czechoslovak life front die founding 
ofthe first republic in 19] 8 under the 
cadership of Tomas Masaryk until 
the advent of the Communist gov- 
ernment in 1948. The first two 
volumes, which appeared in 1968 
and 1971 respectively, focused pri- 
on the period from 1918 to 
' . among them they covered the 

history of the Jews of Bohemia, 
Moravia, Silesia and Slovakia from 
; he middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

ri j 6 P re8ent volume, which con- 
j the survey, deals with the 
Oddest period in the history of the 
of Chechoslovakia - World 
"®r n and the Holocaust; it also 
™vera the attempts, for what they i 
ere > of the surviving Czechoslovak 
ows to rebuild Jewish communal 
e in Bohemia, Moravia and Slova- 
ttHu the Post-war period. The 
wetve essay* in the volume are 
S, “P* un£ kr three main headings. 

^ largest, "Holocaust," 
m*n. ■ 8 the systematic imple- 1 
Station by the Nazis of the "Final < 








GERMAN BIG BUSINESS AND 
THE RISE OF HITLER by Henry 
Ashby Turner, Jr. New York, Ox- 
ford University Press. 504 pp. Nn 
price stated. 

HITLER IN HISTORY by Ebcrhurd 1 
Jhckel. Hanover and London, Uni- 
versity Press of New England for 
Brandeis University Press. 115 pp. 
No price stated. 

Michael R. Marrus 

horros of Marxism and the weaknes- 
ses of the German polity. The ple- 
bian upstart in the Fflhrer remained 
uncomfortable with capitalist mag- 
nates, however, and lie did not hesi- 
tate to turn sharply to the left when it 
suited him - as when attacking Franz 
von Papen’s "cabinet of barons" in 
the summer of 1932, for example. 

HOW THEN did Hiller come to 


Brandeis University, the disting- 
uished German historiun Ebcrhnrd 
Jfickcl emphasized the crucial condi- 
tion of political stalemate in the 
Weimar Republic. Because the Ger- 
man political parties became 
seriously deadlocked in the 1920s, 
the arch-conscrvulivc president. 
Paul von Hindcnburg, seized a poli- 
tical opportunity in 1930 to embark 
upon emergency presidential rule- a 
move in the direction of a more 
authoritarian system which he and 
imillions of Germans openly 
favoured. Helped by the worsening 
political and economic crisis, Hit- 
ler’s party then reached the peak of 
its electoral triumph in the July 1932 
Reichstag elections, with 37.3 per 
cent of the popular vote. Thereafter, 
in the desperate scramble to build a 
governing combination, the Con- 
servative party joined with the 
Nazis, expecting thereby to tie their 


More than a gesture 


THE JEWS OF CZECHOSLOVA- 
KIA Volume IIL edited hy Avigdor 
Dagan, with Gertrude Hirschler and 
Lewis Weiner. Philadelphia: Jewish 
Publication Society of America. 700 
pp., illustrated. $29.95. 

Nissim Rejwan 

Solution" in the Protectorate of 
Bohemia-Moravia and in the puppet 
state of Slovakia. 

Section II, “Resistance,’ which 
consists of two essays, covers the 
participation of Jews in the Czechos- 
lovak armies in exile and in the 
underground during the war, and the 
London-based Czechoslovak 
govemment-in-exile and its attitudes 
to Jewish problems. This latter sub- 
ject is analysed by Avigdor Dagan, 
editor-in-chief of the volume and a 
veteran Israeli diplomat and writer 
who worked with that government 
while in London during the war. 

The final section, "The After- 
math, " is something of a mixed bag, 
containing as it does an essay by the 


late Israeli diplomat Ehud Avriel 
telling the little-known story of the 
relationship between the post-war 
government of Czechoslovakia and 
the Jewish resistance movement in 
Palestine, side by side with an essay 
Itelling the story of the Jewish 
Museum, now the State Jewish 
iMuseum in Prague and a moving 
account of the way in which over 
1,500 Tora scrolls were transferred 
from a Prague synagogue-turned- 
warehouse — where they had lain 
unused and unattended for more 
th pn two decades - to London and 
then to synagogues all over the 
Western world. 

The Society for the History of 
Czechoslovak Jewry, in sponsoring 
these volumes and bringing the work 
to a conclusion, did not - in the 
words of the cditor-in-chicf- consid- 
er itself bound by any particular 
Jewish or political ideology, nor did 
it attempt to dictate the views to be 

set forth by the contributing authors, 

beyond urging them to be as objec- 
tive as possible. In this the Society 
deserves every praise. However, 


hands I liiuk iilnuijliiKhlu cnii'titii- 
tiimul jniwci . mling By spcci.il tic* 
tree, in nominate any cliaiuvllnr he 
wished. Altcrscvci.il oihoi.sl. tiled to 
innint.iiii siippml .nnong mling en- 
vies. the picMtlmi chose Hiller re- 
luctantly, Imping to st.ibili/e the 
situation. Once in power, of course. 

I filler mill his gang swept ull before 
them, including the ainservnlivc cli- 
ques of sul die is and politicians that 
had so undermined Weimar demo- 
cracy. 

Jackcl’s outline' of these events is 
exceptionally lucid and dear. The 
story is incomplete, however, unless 
one nlso recognizes the dynamism 
and seductive powci of Nazism tlmi 
exercised its sway in Germany until 
the last days of die Third Reich. 
Alter all, lhe Nazi regime failed to 
disintegrate even when Germany 
Was pulverized hy Allied bombing, 
and when in military terms the war 
was dually L >sl .lac I. el umleiliiies 
dial tenor alone cam ml account tin 
Hiller’s remarkable capacity to udc. 
Mis own nisv.ei lies m the F'ulin.'r’s 
peiulirn ability in pl.r. ■lilh-ienl and 


v.uiK tin- Nii/i party, .uni i-n 
I lisimi.-ms have oil-, n noicd mi oi ju 
ni/.iliiiil.ii chan:, .iv.nciaied with flic 
I liiiil Rcm-Ii. in l.icla l's view Hiller 
deliberately exploded tin* diversity 
of his original support, securing 
thereby lie me minus freedom ot uc- 
tiun. In tlu* end, all important moves 
were taken u( the centre, by the 
Fuhrer himself, who presided over 
(he swirling muss of competing fac- 
tions and interests. JHekel illustrates 
(his point with carefully articulated 
analyses of the origins ofthe Final 
Solution mid the German declara- 
tion of war against the United States. 

In emphasizing the structural 
aspects of Nazi rule - I filler’s con- 
scious manipulation of rival sources* 
of support - Jackel underplays the 
mobilizing power of Hitlerian ideol- 
ogy. and the positive perceptions of 
his rule within German society. To 
date, non-German interpreters of 
the Nazi years have assumed these to 
have been the glue that held the 
Third Reich together when every- 
thing collapsed in ruins. Jackel sug- 
gests u different way of looking at 
things, but we will need far more 
evidence before his conclusions can 
be accepted ns a better explanation 
of how Nazism worked. D 


The Jews of Czechoslovakia suffers 
considerably from the lack of uni- 
formity of style and approach from 
which such collective enterprises 
usually suffer. For an average reader 
- like this one - us well as for the new 
generation of Czechoslovak and 
other Jews, a straight narrative set- 
ting the story of the Jews of the area 
now known as Czechoslovakia would 
have proved far more useful and 
readable. 

Also, in the Preface he contri- 
buted to this volume, the President 
of the Society for the History of 
Czechoslovak Jewry speaks of “ the 
thousand-year history of the Jews in 
the region known in modern times as 
Czechoslovakia.” However, the 
three tomes sponsored by the Socie- 
ty and now completed tell us nothing 
about the fortunes of these Jews 
during the long centuries preceding 
the establishment of the first repub- 
lic^ 1918. 

All in all, however, Mr. Dagan is 
quite justified in expressing the hope 
that the three volumes of essays he 
has edited will be read, "not merely 
us a pious gesture to the past of one 
particular segment of Jewry, but also 
as an inspiration to a new generation 
now making Us own contribution to 
Jewishhistory." D 


CONVENTIONAL DETERRENCE 
by John .1. Menrsheimvr. [tliucu utnl 
London, Cornell University Press, 
2 ( >6 pp. E25.00 

Susan Hattis Rolef 


IN TME preface to Iris hook, John J. 
Meurshci liter observes (hat it is ab- 
out the origins uf war. "Why do 
nations faced with (lie prospect of a 
large-scale conventional war decide 
to attack in some cases hut nut in 
others? Why did the British and the 
French, Ini example, alter declaring 
war against Germany mi ^ Septem- 
ber 19.Vi, lake no uulitaiy action? 
Conversely, why did the tier mans 
end the so-called Phones War on Id 
May 1 9 |ii hy attacking die Allies in 
the WlmV Most iiiitiurlniit. win n 






two Luige armies face each otliei in a 
crisis sit mi t ion. under what condi- 
tions should we expect delei icnce to 
fail?" 

T he 1 95ti. !%7 and 1973 Arah- 
Isiaeli wars lire another set of wars 
he examines. I (is historical studies 
nil lead to tile question wlietlici 
conventional deterrence is feasible 
in (."entral Europe today. This is of 
particular interest now that Euro- 
peans are becoming mme critical of 
die stationing of nuclear weapons in 
their region. 

His conclusion: “Even if we were 
to discount the apparent weaknesses 
of the Soviet army, the task of quick- 
ly overrunning NATO's defences 
would be formidable. A Pact offen- 
sive would need to traverse the 
obstacle-ridden terrain that covers 
almost all of Germany and rest riels 
the movement of large armoured 
units. Moreover, there is good rea- 
son to believe that NATO has the 
wherewithal to thwart such an offen- 
sive. Certainly, NATO does noi have 
the capability to win a conventional 
wnr on the Continent against the So- 
viets. NATO docs have, however, the 
wherewithal to deny the Soviets a 
quick victory and then to turn the 
conflict into a lengthy war ot attri- 
tion. where NATO’s advantage in 
population und GNF would not bode 
well for the Soviets. In short, NATO 
is in relatively good shape at the 
conventional level." 

STRANGELY enough, convention- 
al deterrence is a subject on which 
very little has been written till now. 
Most writers on the subject have 
concentrated on nuclear deterrence, 
or on credibility-of-commitment. It 
follows that Mearsheimer’s book - 
and especially his theoretical con- 
tribution, in his first chapter, where 
he defines deterrence, and explains 
its relation io vurious strategies: 
attrition . blitzkrieg, and limited aims 
- is certainly welcome. 

Israeli readers will not discover 
any new facts in the chapter dealing 
with the Middle East, which is large- 
ly based on Israeli sources, but the 
use made of them is methodological- 
ly novel. 

The book is highly recommended 
to students of strategy and military 
history. Laymen may find parts of it 
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The movie 
maven 

Some Hollywood Irivia: (a) What city is the homo 
town of the matt who runs the top money-making 
independent film company in the world? (b) Near 
what city is the world's largest film studio being 
built? Tha answers are, of course, (a) Tiberias and 
(b) Jerusalem. 

When Menachem Golan loft sleepy little Tiborias, he 
was penniless and skinny wilh charmingly quixotic 
dreams. Now, alter conquering Hollywood in 
storybook fashion, he is back in Israel, rich and 
robust. His ambitious plans are for a $24 
communications city already under construction on 
a 200 dunam site near Jerusalem. In addition to the 
massive studio, there will be a 20,000-seat 
amphitheatre for broadcasting concerts live to tha 
world via satellite. And he's still got his regular 
chores of churning out movies, twenty of which will 
be shot this year at locations ranging from Alaska to 
Zimbabwe; all for only $100 million, not including 
lunches. 

There's more happening in Israel than the rise of 
inflation and the fall of the shekel. Give your friends 
and relatives all the news and developments, with a 
gift subscription to THE JERUSALEM POST 
INTERNATIONAL EDITION. SL'SSL 
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lv tit* we have llic «I|I| ainlunily l" 
ijiiikc a Ic:k! off the beaten path. 

The following ileiils, which feature 
unusual lends, nil ernne from Ihc 
American Goiitrael Bridge League s 
Regional Clitiinpimisliips, plsiytrd m 
Montreal in March. 

Deaf i 


BRIDGE 

George Levimmv 


♦ It 2 i 

4i AO 109HS643 d 

A U AK8S ♦ £ J EAST MADE a fantastic defensive 

KQ974 +K9 play. Thu spade king was the open- 

4 jyfi ing lead, won by the acc. Declarer 

4 * k bidding: plnycd three rounds of hearts, but 

.. .. . o ..n, the jack did not drop. Now, South 

The bidding; switched to clubs and the queen did 

2 2 Pass 3 NT AH Pluat not fall. 

North Kail huuth Declarer then continued with a 

I’u.s.s rwi 1 ^ 5 * dub to West’s queen. East had to 

Allies SOUTH HAS a problem on his find a discard. He knew that the 

A rinratlw I'l'cniim loud misled opening lend. Me Inis 13 high card hand could be set with spades, tat 

dcchrcr selling him in h sure con- p'.iiils while llic declarer and dummy how t.i tell West to lead a low spade, 

iriie m- opening lend, die spnsle supposedly have 26 points. There is He discarded the diamond LingiTtas 

lilile Hint North can have. Sunil, was safe since he had diamnnds 

Smdhreelmled the lead as a sing- decided lo lead a heart. Which one? guarded. West knew that declarer 

leton sl id placed die jack rkmblctpii A low lienri may very well he a give must have the ace for his hid. and 

remaining hi Hie East hand. So after up play to ihc queen. However if thin East could only waul 1 1 spade 

winning fwo Hump tricks, a spade dummy should have the smglelon lead. With the spade nine m dummy 

was led from dummy and iinessed. queen, the opening lead should sure- as a threat, hast must hokl the cn. 

losine lo the iack The defence Ihcn ly he Ihc king. And sn il was. When West led his low spade lo Easts ten. 

won't lie club ace and a diamond, this deai was played inn .eiutvoMour With tl« l«art jack a„d a s^ 


Suuth 
4 AJiO 
V KJ 108632 


4 Q» 

Y, A7M h»a. h 

*f> AQI 0 S 32 

3 NT 


South West 

| 4* I'lLVS 

2 Pass 

3 NT All I'as 


+ K 9 

The bidding: 


sotting the contract. 


Problem No. 3224 
Y.AFEK, U.AVNF.R, Israel 
2nd prize. Die Schwalbe, 1981 
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While males In three (8-11) 


contest, the same lead was made nt continuation, the hand was set. 


CHESS Ke7 21 - Ra7 Nd7 22,d4 cd4 23085 

Eliahu Shaliaf eIlobkon" e.shvidi.e« 

1 ,c4 c5 2. NO Nc6 J.Hh5a6TBri 

~ “ Nf6 5.0-0 Be7 6.Rel b5 7.BU 

sisteney resulted 111 loo many losses g .-i 0-Q <) h3Re8 10.d4Bb711.s4W 
for boih. Yugoslav GMBoskoAhra- N h<]2 cd4 13.c<I4NI>414.Qe2H«! 

movie captured ninlh place wilh six jj' j Bc6 i^.Qdl de5 17.de5 b*4 
points. ,o a.. Ba 4 ip Ra4 Nfcl5 20.Ke4 6 

Tenth, with 5!A points was Hunga- -,['11.3 Nc 7 22.Qc2 Nb5 23.Had 

rian GM Ivan Farago. In 1 1th place B j 62 4 Nb3Hc825.Hc4Nc626.M3 
wns the uncompromising British 1M o c n 27 Bf4 fb 28 Re3 Nbd4 29.NW 
William Walson with five points. , f) Rd , NJ4 3, N d4 Bc5 32 W 

Further back were IM Andrew Mnr- ■ ; R , 34. QD Be3 35.04! 

tin of England, and India's 1M oefilli Bc30d5 37.Nc7Kn38.N45 

Vaidvanathan Ravikumar, who Jjj.' ' 1 ntack resigned in a ft* 
were tied for 12lh-13th wilh 4Vr. R ^ ,ml " l0Cli ^ 

In last place with a respectable 4 ' 'ggiUJANTTOUCH 

points wns Canadian IM Jean Whitc-Kh!;Od2; Ral.Rdi 6 ^' 
Hebert. n f 4 nc 3, Ng5; Pa'. b2, c2, 44, g. , 

The British organizers were of 

course pleased with the strong show- L) J K . N , (v.s R n g,R(S;BcS, 

ing of Jim Plaskctl, hut this still ,, ,. NJ7 N 4 . p a 7, bS.eb. 15. g 4 ' 


SOLUTIONS. Problem No. 3222 did not mitigate the effect of the 
(Ruppin). l.Rh8? fe3!; I.Kb4 Bd2 British GMs' collective boycott of j Nf7 Kg8 2.Nd5!l ed (2. - 04i 
2.Kc5 Be3 3.Kb4 Bd2 4.Ka3 Bel theevenl. 3 Nc7x) 7 Qa5. Black resigns. 

5.Rh8! Switchback maneuver of The U.S.'s fine showing in die pre- " (Rasulov - Kurbaiiov, Sumga"'’ 
white king and black bishop which miereventwascomplementedby IM .gi^. 

gets Ihe pawn e3 off the board. Edward Formanek's capture of the BRILLIANT TOUCH 

SVESHN1KOV WINS HASTINGS Hastings Challengers, thus ensuring whjtc _ Ke |. Qq3 ; Rcl; »F' 
SOVIET Grandmaster Evegny him a place in next year's premier. n.s- Pa3 b4 e3, R,g2,h2. (J 1 ? .. 
Sveshnikov, 34, won the 60th annual FARAGO FEDOROWICZ Black Kg8; Qh5; Rt^l Bd5, Bg 1 

Hastings International in good style, Ld4 Nib 2,c4 e6 3.Nf3 b6 4.a3 c5 p„7 c s tl od, h7. (10). 

His 9-4 score left him a point ahead 5.d5 ed5 6,cd5 g6 7.nc3 Bg7 8.g3 . ’ R i. djg 2.Kc8! Black tes'fif' 

ot his nearest rival. 0-0 9.Bg2 d6 10.0-0 Re8 ll.Ret r R jhii -Chandler. Indonesia, l 782 )- 

Svcshnikov’s composite score of a6! 12. a4 Nbd7 13. h3 Qc7 14.RH1 rdii 1 1 ANT TOUCH 

seven wins, two losses and four Rb8 15. Bd2 b5 16.b4 Ne4! 17. Ne4 BRlLUAiv i R(J , ^ 

draws well illustrates the fighting Re4 18.ab5 ab5 19.Ng5l Rc4! 20.e3 ^h » ^4 

nature of the event . Second place (8 h6 21.N13 Nf6 22.bc5 Qc5 23.Nd4 Be5, Bh5, Pa4, DJ, 

points) was shared by IM Jim Plas- Bd7| 24.Nb3 0c7 25.Na5 Bf5l ._* ojg Re8; 

kett or England. Yugoslav GM Sic- 26.Rcl Rcl 27.Qcl Qd7! 28.e4l Bh3 Black - KW- g * b 6. (13) 
fan Djuric and young American IMs 29.Bh6 Re8l 30.Bg7 Kg7 31.BH1 ®c7 , Pa7, ^ , i * gh4 3.Rl^ 

John Fedorowicz and Joel Ben- Rh8 32.Bf3Bg4 33.Bg2Bh3 34.Bf3 v s R'S mackres^- 

jamin. The American duo lost a total Bg435.Bg2Bh4. Draw. Kg5 4.i4 Biamsson, 

of three gamesin one ofthe best US BEERSHEBA ZONAL IiW5 (Sigur;onsson-Bjarn 

performances at Hastings in several L. GUTMAN Y. GRUENFELD javik, 1984). rtriESSE 
years. . l.NDNf62.g3b53.Bg2Bb7 4.0-0 

Tied for seventh-eighth places e6 5.c3c5 6.Qb3Bc6 7.d3d6 8. Bg5 Whlte-Kh8, Bb3.^^ ^*6. (4) 


BRILLIANT TOUCH 

Whitc-KI,l;(3d2;Rnl.RU;Brt 

Bf4; Nc3, Ng5; Pa3. b2, c2. B - 

\hni- KhS; (3u5; 

Bg7; Nd7, Ng4; Pa7. b5. c6. (5, 
It7. (14). ..,.,,.,,.042 


gets the pawn e3 off the board. 
SVESHNIKOV WINS HASTINGS 


Edward Formanek’s capture of the 
Hastings Challengers, thus ensuring 


SOVIET Grandmaster Evegny him a place in next year’s premier. 
Sveshnikov, 34, won the 60th annual FARAGO FEDOROWICZ 

Hastings International in good style. I.d4 NC6 2.c4 e6 3.Nf3 b6 4.a3 c5 
His 9-4 score left him a point ahead 5.d5 ed5 6.cd5 g6 7.nc3 Bg7 8.g3 
, of his nearest rival. 0-0 9.Bg? d6 10.0-0 Re8 ll.Rel 

Svcshnikov’s composite score of a6! 12. a4 Nbd7 13. h3 Qc7 14.RH1 
seven wins, two losses and four Rb8 15. Bd2 b5 16.b4 Ne4l 17. Ne4 


of three games in one of the best US 
performances at Hastings in several 
years. . 

Tied for seventh-eighth places 
were Lev Outman of Israel and 
Soviet GM Victor Kupreichik, both 
with 6 Vi points. Although they plny- 
ed some impressive chess, incon- 


18.Ne4 Nb8 !9.Nbd61 Bd6 20.Qb5 1984.) 
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indicate a healthy ccoiumiy wilh sm 
affluent potential clientele. 

A case in puiul is the liealth-iiiul- 
benuty club which opened last week 
in Ra’annna. a Coastal Plain l.iwn 
with asi'/e.ihle Lni?lislr-S|H.-akingeonf- 
puiieul. Health i.'onneelinn, as il is 
culkHl. obviously hopes to nl tract a 
sizeable piopurlion of those wilh 
enough money ami leisure to enjoy 
its diverse facilities. These range 
from it Finnish sauna to pre-natal 
classes, front karate lessons lo it 
vegetarian snack-bar. 

The owners say (hey are offering a 
comprehensive “concept of health" 
which is new to Israel, although 
there are numerous health and 
sports clubs throughout the country 
which offer many of (he same iictivi- 

The innovation here is the blend 
of physical fitness, "natural" health 
and nutrition, and slimming and 
beauty, reminiscent of trends in 
Southern California rather than the 
Hasten) Mediterranean. The owners 
say they drew their ideas from clubs 
in Smith Africa and Europe. 

The impressive premises consist of 
the entire top floor and roof of an 
office building at 148 Rehov Ahuza 
in downtown Ra’jtnana. There is n 
small swimming-pool, jacuzzi, Fin- 
nish dry sauna, air-conditioned 
workout room, class exercise rooms, 
beauty-treatment salon and the res- 
taurant. 

Tile re is also a novelty in the form 
of a sun-hed, which is claimed to be 
yfer than sunbathing and beneficial 
for sufferers from psoriasis. 

The staff comprises some 20 full- 
time and part-time administrators,' 
'ports instructors, health counsellors 
and beauticians. The -trio of inves- 
tors includes two Ra anana resi- 
dents: Mux Shapiro, a former Suuth 
African, who handles the business 
side, and Maureen Muck, a heauty- 
thcrapist and cosmetician from Man- 
chester. 

On the management side. Israeli 
sportsman Benny Guz will direct the 
physical fitness programme. Phy- 
siotherapist Cecil Taitz will run the 
club's “back clinic.’’ While the club 
is not a medical facility pvrxe % it will 
offer paramedical programmes such 
as pre-natal and post-nntal classes, 
and diet and nutritional counselling 
with a nature-vegetarian approach. 

Smoking will not be allowed on 
the premises, nor will any alcohol he 
served. The snack-bar, which is 
kosher and vegetarian-dairy, will fea- 
ture low-calorie, low-cholesterol 
foods - “but there will be a few 
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MARKETING WITH MARTHA 




richer things for chew l ers," Max Sha- 
piro promises. 

IN CONTRAST to the many sports 
dubs which cater to entire families. 
Health Connection is basically an 
adults-only dub. Membership is res- 
tricted to age 16 and up with exer- 
cises specially geared for “golden 
agers.’’ 

There will be some afternoon clas- 
ses for younger children, but they 
will not be allowed to use the pool 
except between 8 a.m. and 10 tt.m. 
during the summer vacation. 

Along with classes in yoga and aero- 
bic dancing and the less common 
ones in “body awareness’’ and “re- 
laxation," there is something 
uniquely Israeli: “Prcpaialion for the 
army." This is a course, for hoys or 
girls, intended to beef up their 
physical condition so that haste d Min- 
ing will not he so hard. 

All the instmctional courses will 
he open to non-memhers at LSM.riM 
- IS 19,000 per month for the physic- 
al fitness activities, and somewhat 
more for the paramedical program- 
mes. 

Full membership costs lS5U0,(JUl)a 
year for an individual, IS8U0,0HU for 
a couple. This allows full use of Ihe 
pool area, with locker and towels; 
use of (he gym; and participation in 
up to three dusscs per day. There are 
discounts for members on the other 
services, such as beauty treatments. 
The club will operate from 6:30 a.m. 
until 10 p.m. daily, including Shab- 
bat. 

There is also a “limited meni- 
bership" system, whereby two or 
•more persons in a family can share a 
single membership card, so long as 
they do not use the facilities simul- 
taneously. This costs IS709,000-not 
much less than a couple’s mem- 


IN MY CHILDHOOD in the Amer- 
ican South 1 never heard of a tad- 
pole. -We called them “polliwogs’ 
and no spring passed without our 
hovering over the ponds in the area 
waiting for a toad or a frog to spawn 
her strings or clumps of black, bead- 
like eggs in gelatine capsules. We 
would take them home and put them 
in a pan of shallow water with a rock 
in the middle for the hoped-for 
young amphibians to climb out on. 

Since the spawn of toads and frogs 
are hardy, they survived our minis- 
trations and after a few duys our 
polliwogs would be swimming 
around happily in their little pool, 
eating the daphnne and mosquito 
larvae we provided, and looking like 
little black balloons with a rudder- 
like tail and a moulh. The mouth 
seemed to be the operative organ, 
for they ate and ate and ate . 

And they grew. The growth rate ot 


l)cishi|j. 

It will also |h* possible to pay a 
oiK- time entrance fee and use all the 
facilities for the day. 

A QUICK CHECK around llic dub 
shows (hat Health Comiectioii's 
prices are pretty Ktuclt in line with 
neighbouring facilities which nffci 
similar, though not identical, prog- 
rammes. 1 lie closest country cluli, al 
Ranmt llashuron, offeis indoor and 
outdoor swimming pools, tennis 
courts, a gym, various classes, a 
Chinese restaurant und colfee-housc 
for an annual membership of 
IS457.9M. per pet son, or t.SMA.'XV) 
for si couple. 

The Tel Aviv Counlty Club, mi 
the border between 'lei Aviv and 
Iler7liya. boasts three swimming 
pools - outdoor, indoor and chil- 
dren's, plus all the other usual equip- 
ment and activities, and even an 
affiliated hotel. Annual membership 
is IH>470.ft(M» per individual, 
1 St >90.0(Hi pel couple. As with all 
these clubs wliich welcome family 
membership, their fees are scaled 
progressively according to the num- 
ber of children. 

There are also health clubs in 
.luxury hotels. One with mi excellent 
reputation us a serious physical- 
fitness club is the one at (he Tel Aviv 
Hilton which does not, however, 
include use of the hotel’s swimming 
pool or its tennis courts. 

The club is a private concession 
managed by Nimrod Dreyfus, and il 
offers’ a Nautilus-equipment gym, 
wet and dry saunas, massage and 
exercise classes. The age minimum is 
14. Prices are pegged to the dollar, 
and the current quotation is S600 per 
annum for an individual. SI, 000 per 
couple. (At today’s frozen rate of 
IS864 to the dollar, this means 


a tadpole can be fast or slow, de- 
pending on temperature and nutri- 
tion. Ours had the best of all possible 
worlds, so they grew fast; and within 
a few weeks they were nearly the size 
of a 10-shekel coin, with discernible 
lumps and bumps where the legs 
would eventually emerge. 

This, of course, was the biological 
miracle which even today fills me 
with wonder. Complete metamorph- 
osis. A globular, fish-like swimmer 
grows legs, develops air-breathing 
lungs, and sheds its tail lo become 
something totally different, a hop- 
ping toad or frog. Years later, while 
doing graduate work at the universi- 
ty, 1 learned how thyroid added to 
the water can speed up the process, 
while other hormones can stop it 
altogether, leaving the frog ;i perpe- 
luul enihryonic tadpole. 

Israel has lots of amphibians, and 
every winter pool or water reservoir 
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Y« Hi NO LONGER have to go to 
flaituds in London or lilnoiniiig- 
dale's in New Y*»i k to select on 
Israeli-made Out lex hiitlimg-suit in 
luxurious surroundings. Gutlex has 
just opened its own tie luxe show- 
room in the heart ot Tel Aviv, ill l<lb 
fM/eiigoff. 

The two-level shop bus a hlue- 
curpcted winding staircase from the 
ground flour j.\vimsiiU depot imeni to 
the uppci sportswear department. 
Goftex assures me that this year, for 
the first time, its bathing suit seust no 
mote here than they do ulmmcl - and 
may cost slightly less. A company 
spokesman told me mi the phone 
that the lunge is between IS2^,IKlf I 
and iShO.MOM; hut this is not evident 
bom the price-lags in tin- window. 
Scant v bikinis me marked IS 15,0110 
ami IJWNWI. 

A real showpiece number , n 
sequin-studded one-piece suit, is 
priced al IS77 .JUKI - and its match- 
ing caftan “only" IS 1X41*1. These 
must be typical or the (ioiicx items 
praised in a recent Tin ic magazine 
fashion article and reported as sell- 
ing in (lie U.S. for mound $200. 

Oottex says that if the Tel Aviv 
shop proves successful, it will open 
shops of its own iu the oilier major 
cities as well. It already lure a bou- 
tique in the Tel Aviv I lilum. 

Of course, consu me is in the know 
who w.mi to avoid (index's high 
list-prices flock to iU f:o lory-outlet 
shop at 62 Anileuuv in Tel Aviv’s 
Yad r-lialw quartet . near (Ire basket- 
ball stadium and lire- Super-Sluik. 
There, you shop in unwded qu in- 
ters, share fi t ting-rex mis, and jostle 
other customers to find your mm and 
style. Some suits have miiiui detects, 
others are export surplus, still others 
may he last season's styles, but the 
lower prices justify the inconveni- 
ences. and customers keep coming 
buck. 

The outlet’s hours are 8 a.m.-4 
p.m. daily, and until J p.m. Fridays. 
The new Dizengoff shop keeps con- 
ventional hours, with a midday 
break, but may introduce Saturday 
evening shopping. 

THE MARCH of new convenience 
foods continues. Elite has sent me a 
sample of its latest “Wonder Choco- 
late" crystallized powder, which dis- 
solves instantly in cold milk as well as 


gets its share of tadpoles. This is 
fortunate, since if there are tadpoles 
f about there are sure to be no mos- 
quito larvae. In fact, they hardly get 
a chance to hatch with so many 
hungry mouths about. I thought of 
this the other day while looking at 
die water remaining in the old 
Mnmilla pool in Jerusalem. There 
was a veritable soup of polliwogs but 
nary any of those mosquito lurvuc 
which Jis a child I knew as “wriggle- 
worms." 

The frogs and toads thut hatch in 
these temporary catchments are 
under a great deal nf pressure to 
complete their nictanKirpliosis be- 
fore the water dries up. They almost 
always do, such Ik* ing the wonder of 
nature thut the fulling wjitcr-levd 
aiul inereased salinity Irom evapora- 
tion .qx.'eds up the process. 

One of Israel'* most attractive 
frogs is the tiny ruin-frog called Ihi- 


l l ? .t )M INSTANT dunks lo inMsnii 
htHiSL-N. The film of f l:i\ug:i/. lias 
gone ini the nwnkcl with ;iii im- 
piovcd prc-lsib -.tincture consisting 
of two rooms, plus toilet .mil shuwei 
facilities mid a kitchenette. Its :,pe- 
i iitl features are said to be a enjoin ful 
syiithelic-tile roof, and a hijtli level 
of insulation (uni ilccc native finish. 
Tile striiiiiiie'i arc recommended us 
suitable as honiex ih • 'Hives. 

RECESSION or tint, now branches 
of chain stoics .ire opening all mvi 
the place. 


Super- I’liai in 
h :i c k e d c hail 
phurnincics-plire 
brunch in Kfar Su 
series of suutKcr- 


t lie Canadian - 
of discount 
lure opened u 
a. It is the first in a 
calc Super- Phaini 


shops planned for small communi- 
ties and neighbourhoods. In keeping 
wilh the firm’s policy of community 
iiivovlcmcnl, the first SI .500 cil'carn* 
ings funn the new hiiiiieh will lw 
donated for the purchase of audio- 
viMial cqiiipincnt for (he children's 
waiil id Ktiii Siivii’*, Mcir H«'spiliil. 

The < (>-o]f Superm.irkef chain (his 
week opened its newest branch in 
Aslidoil. T his is the 1 12th store in l lie 
giunt Tel Aviv-I)an 1 1 ash a r mi c hit in. 
The chain has just laid the corner- 
stone for a huge Super-SImk store in 
the new commercial centre of Ness 
Zionu. 

Meanwhile, sit its rival Super-Sol, 
(he latest won! is “re'tim'atroii. "This 
am hit inns programme started wilh 
Ihc* Rcliov Agrou branch in Jeru- 
salem and will shonly he applied lo 
ns more than 25-ycar* old branch on 
Bcu- Yehuda Street in Tel Aviv, 
which was Israel's veiy first real 
siipcriiiaikoi. 

The latest to undergo face-jilt ing. 
w.r, the Rehov Arlo-odiff store ill 
Tel Aviv It now spoils an ill -house 
bakerv tinning mil liesli biiguelies 
and Giiental-.style boutekas sup- 
plied by the Sunn Bouiekas cnni- 
pnny 

The revamped bianeli now has 
space to sell the jtlutt kosher Chinese 
foods wilh the “Yang-Tze” label 
from Nctanya. 

The Yung-Tze specialties are 
available at iminy Super-Sol bran- 
ches. os are the Sami Bourekas pro- 
ducts. 

Super-Sol is building too. Next 
Tuesday, May 14, it will open its first 
Hadcra branch, which will be (he 
58th store in the chain. Two weeks 
Infer it will open its seventh and 
largest warehouse-style Hyper-Kol, 
in Pelah Tikva, opposite Beilinson 
Hospital. □ 

A far tha Meiiels 


nit. These little creatures hang out 
wherever it's always dump, and I 
even know a few Jerusalem gardens 
that have rain-frogs in their pools 
every yenr. Folklore has it that 
rain- frogs predict rain by coming ■ 
down from their trees and climbing 
up when it’s fair. One meteorologist 
1 know swears that a colleague of 
hers keeps a Tain-frog in a terrarium 
to confirm his weather forecasts. 

Right now, rnosl of the tadpoles 
are well on their wav to being the 
toads and frogs they were designed 
to he. The annual miracle has hap- 
pened again. I must confess, stand- 
ing at (he Mnmilla pool I yearned for 
a fruit jur so I could lake the polli- 
wogs home and watch them. 

Even their name is u vocative of 
iny childhood. If someone was in- 
credibly dumb we said: “He doesn't 
know the difference between. a pig 
andapolliwog.** rj 
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